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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Baktis, Peter, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace Bishop Peter, on January 
7, 1982, at the Protection of the Holy Virgin Cathedral, New York, N.Y. 

Bigham, Steven, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius, on February 14, 1982, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Boylan, John, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius, on January 30, 1982, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, N.Y. 

Gray, Dn. George, to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on February 22, 1982, at New Skete Monastery, Cambridge, 
N.Y. 

Lowe, Scott, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius, on February 2, 1982, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, N.Y. 


VISITORS 

February 16, 1982. His Grace Geevarghese Mar Osthatheos, Metropolitan of 
the Diocese of Niranam, Vice-Principal of the Orthodox Theological Seminary, 
Kottayam, India. 


EVENTS 

January 12-18, 1982. The Seminary hosted the International Conference of 
Orthodox Theologians under the auspices of SYNDESMOS (World Fellow¬ 
ship of Orthodox Youth Organizations), which is described in Notes and 
Comments, above. 

February 14, 1982. The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of St. Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Foundation was held, with some three hundred Foundation members 
and guests gathering at the Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. The day began at the Seminary with the celebration of the 
Divine Liturgy by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, who ordained 
Steven Bigham (a current seminarian from Montreal) to the holy diaconate. 
A brunch was served at the Seminary for all guests. 

St. Vladimir’s Theological Foundation is the single largest contributor to 
the Seminary. During this meeting, a check for $145,000 was presented to 
the Seminary as the Foundation’s grant for 1981. The assembly also honored 
the Foundation’s president, Mr. 2^ran Milkovich, presenting him a plaque of 
honor for his years of dedicated service. 
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The Seminary 

RETREATS & FACULTY 

St. Vladimir’s Theological Foundation continues its educational outreach 
by sending faculty members to lead retreats. Most retreats are scheduled 
during Great Lent. The following have been held to date: 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, October 3, 1981: “The Life in Christ,” led by 
Fr. Paul Lazor. 

Richmond, Virginia, November 14, 1981: “Marriage and Family: An Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Perspective,” led by Fr. Alexander Schmemann. 
Rochester, Michigan, November 21, 1981: “Marriage and Family: An Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Perspective,” led by Fr. Thomas Hopko. 

Eustis, Florida, February 5-7, 1982: “Confession and Communion,” led by 
Fr. Alexander Schmemann. 

Huntington, West Virginia, February 20, 1982: “The Divine Liturgy: The 
Liturgy of the Word and the Eucharist,” led by Fr. Paul Lazor. 

Frs. Alexander Schmemann and Thomas Hopko lectured at the first 
SYMPOSIUM WEST ’82 in Los Angeles, California, January 18-24, 1982, 
on the theme “Man and Woman with God: The Orthodox View of Sexuality, 
Marriage and Family Life,” co-sponsored by St. Vladimir’s Seminary and the 
Southern California Council of Orthodox Clergy. 

Fr. John Meyendorff, a recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship, has re¬ 
turned from a semester of research in Rome and has resumed teaching at the 
Seminary this spring semester. 

Veselin Kesich’s book, The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church and 
Modern Criticism, has been translated into Arabic and published in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Fr. Joseph Allen lectured on “Contemporary Issues of Marriage in Amer¬ 
ica” (Order of St. Ignatius, Ottawa, October 3, 1981) and “The Ministry of 
the Orthodox Priesthood” (Pan-Orthodox Clergy Association, Boston, 1981). 

Dr. John Boojamra led several education workshops throughout the 
country in his capacity as Secretary of the Orthodox Christian Education 
Commission. 

Fr. Hopko attended the meeting of the Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches in Lima, Peru (January 2-16, 1982). A 
report on the meeting will soon be published in the Quarterly. 


Notes on Contributors 

Dn. Timothy Scott Lowe is a middler in the Master of Divinity program 
at the Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. Robert Slesinsky is a Greek Catholic priest, and presently a doctoral 
candidate at the Gregorian University, Rome. 

Marshall Winokur is a member of the Department of German and Russian, 
University of Alabama. 
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Fr. Paul Florensky: A Profile* 


Robert Slesinsky 


Born just over a century ago, on January 9, 1882, Pavel 
Aleksandrovich Florensky was unquestionably one of the most gifted 
personalities ever to appear on the scene of Russian intellectual his¬ 
tory, He was not only a celebrated priest and a genial philosopher- 
theologian of the Russian Orthodox Church, but was also an out¬ 
standing humanist of encyclopedic interests, running the gamut from 
mathematics, physics and electrical engineering to linguistics and 
art history. Indeed, the strength of his personality and the profundity 
of his philosophical, religious and scientific intuitions deserve a 
keener appreciation and a more objective scrutiny on the part of 
scholars not only in his homeland, but especially abroad, where his 
name has not been sufficiently known nor his thought extensively 
elaborated upon by commentators. Many Russian thinkers, in fact, 
have likened him to Leonardo da Vinci, due to his acumen and 
scientific prowess, although it is doubtful that Florensky himself 
would have accepted the comparison without serious reservations.* 

♦This article comprises the first part of the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
entitled “Florensky’s Metaphysics of Love,” to be submitted at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University (Faculty of Philosophy), Rome. 

^Authors who have likened Florensky to Leonardo da Vinci include 
Nicholas Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1951) 176f; F.I. Udelov (a pseudonym of S.I. Fudel), 
Ob o, Pavle Florenskom (Paris: YMCA Press, 1972) 10; Boris Filipoff, “O. 
Pavel Florenskii,” in Russkaya religiozno-filosofskaya mysV XX veka, ed. N.P. 
Poltoratsky (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1975) 356, 370; Sergius 
Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik o. Pavel Florenskii,” Vestnik russkogo khristians- 
kogo studencheskogo dvizheniya, nos. 101-102 (1971) 127. The title of the 
latter journal was shortened beginning with issue 112 (1974) by dropping 
the word studencheskii (student). It will hereafter be referred to as Vestnik, 

As for himself, Florensky speaks of da Vinci in somewhat negative terms. 
Citing Freud’s critical study (in the Standard Edition of the Complete Psycho- 
logical Works of Sigmund Freud, 11 [London: Hogarth, 1957] 57-137) of 
da Vinci’s personality, Florensky seems to cast aspersions on the motivations 
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Florensky’s philosophic speculations and religious meditations 
were written against the background of nineteenth-century positivism, 
materialism and nihilism, with its morbid, monoideistic preoccupation 
with the abolition of autocracy and the propagation of socialism in 
its stead, and that of twentieth-century ethical idealism, with its 
championing of social betterment according to deeply rooted Rus¬ 
sian religious convictions.® The new age was indeed, according to 
many intellectuals, a time of religious renaissance in the intellectual 
life of Russian society, whose avant-garde was all too often in the 
past openly antagonistic to the Church and reprehensive of its claims 
to a central position and role in Russian society.® Florensky’s master- 
work, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, has been judged to be 
the most characteristic work of this movement, and indeed its most 
original and influential philosophical and theological composition.^ 
It has, moreover, a special relevance for today. Its treatment of the 
perennial problems of critical philosophy, cosmology, anthropology 
and theology not only has an intrinsic interest in itself but enjoys 
particular significance for our own contemporary era, itself ab¬ 
sorbed in the existential questions of the meaning of human life 
and existence and preoccupied with the search for nonephemeral 
value and enduring importance. In contemporary Soviet society, this 
has been verified in a unique way—Florensky’s life and work have 
drawn, apart from the limited and slanted notice of official Soviet 
publishing circles, the serious attention of the samizdat press.® 

behind Freud’s creative work and, in fact, states that Mona Lisa’s smile is 
nothing other than a smile of sin. See The Pillar and Foundation of Truth 
[Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny] (Moscow, 1914) 174, 697 (n267). 

^Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy y 17 If. 

®For a concinnous treatment of this renaissance, see Nicolas Zernov, The 
Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (London: Dartman, 
Longman & Todd, 1963). 

'‘Zernov, 10Iff; Georges Florovsky, Puti russkogo bogosloviya (Paris, 
1937) 943; Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1937) 25; and Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 179. 

Berdyaev also agrees with this assessment, but in a negative way. To his 
mind, this new movement, at the head of which he saw Florensky, was little 
more than a “decadent estheticism.” See his “Tipy religioznoi mysli v Rossii,” 
Russkaya mysV, no. 6 (1916) 1-31. These pages include part one of Berdyaev’s 
extendi study on this topic, “Vozrozhdenie pravoslaviya.” For our assess¬ 
ment of Berdyaev’s position, see below, 24. 

®Filipoft, 370. The above-cited work of Udelov (Fudel) is itself a samizdat 
publication. The Soviets, on the other hand, treat Florensky for the most part 
in their typically jaded way. P. Palievsky, for instance, in an introduction to 
the publication of “Quay and Boulevard”—an excerpt from Florensky’s auto¬ 
biography of his childhood years—implies, citing the Granat Encyclopedia (7th 
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No one less than the Nobel laureate Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
the dean-in-exile of Soviet dissidents, has been intrigued by the figure 
of Fr. Paul. He notes with distress and evident indignation in his 
novel literary investigation, The GULAG Archipelago, of the im¬ 
prisonment of Florensky in a camp on one of the Solovetsky Islands 
in the White Sea with thousands of other priests and religious and 
other notables, and duly bemoans his ultimate fate.® With other like- 
minded, Soviet intellectuals, Solzhenitsyn also strives to perpetuate 
Florensky’s memory in a collection of essays written in the spiritual 
tradition of Vekhi (Landmarks) of 1909 and Iz glubiny (Out of 
the depths) of 1918, under the title of Iz-pod glyb (From under 
the rubble).^ Vekhi was penned by concerned intellectuals newly 
converted to religion to indicate the decay of the intelligentsia of 
tsarist Russia and to isolate its causes, while Iz glubiny was written 
by a similar group, which included most of the original authors of 
Vekhi, in the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution, noting the 
tragic and untimely fate of a society that failed to heed the prophetic 
warnings of 1909. Iz-pod glyb, which, as has been noted, is itself a 
phonetic echo of Iz glubiny, for its part laments the abridgment of free 
thought and the intimidation of independent thinkers in contemporary 
Soviet society. One of its essays in particular, that by F. Korsakov 
(a pseudonym), entitled “Russian Destinies,” is specifically dedicated 
to the memory of Fr. Paul Florensky.® 


Biographical Sketch 


Basic Data 

Since Florensky was such a towering intellectual figure in his 
time, and his influence so widespread, it is somewhat surprising 
that no full-length biography on him has yet appeared. Until now 

edition), that Florensky's conception of integral knowledge is identical with 
that of dialectical materialism. ‘Tristan’ i burvar,” Prometei, no. 9 (1972) 
138-48. Cf also Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 188, 

^Alexander Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago Two (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1975) 44n, 641, 670f, 

^N.A. Berdyaev, et al., Vekhi (Moscow, 1909); S. Askoldov, et al., Iz 
glubiny, 2d ed. (Paris: YMCA Press, 1967); A. Solzhenitsyn, M.S. Agursky, 
et al., Iz-pod glyb (Paris: YMCA Press, 1974), English translation From 
under the Rubble (Boston: Little, Brown, 1975). 

*F. Korsakov, “Russkie sud’by,” Iz-pod glyb, 159-76 (English ed., 151- 

71 ). 
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only brief sketches of his life, work and personality have appeared 
in print, unfortunately meaning that many lacunae in his life story 
have perforce remained, not the least of which has been the place, 
date and exact circumstances of his death.® 

Paul Florensky was born in Jevlakh, Azerbaidzhan in Trans¬ 
caucasia on January 9, 1882, the son of an engineer. His father 
was Russian, his mother an Armenian; and he may have had some 
Georgian blood in him.^“ His secondary school studies were done in 
Tiflis (Tbilisi), Georgia, during which time he displayed an excep¬ 
tional talent for mathematics. Upon their completion he not sur¬ 
prisingly matriculated in the physics and mathematics faculty of 
Moscow University in order to pursue his interest in mathematics. 
While a university student, his chief mentor was the noted math¬ 
ematician Nikolai Vasilievich Bugaev (1837-1903), the father of the 
famous symbolist poet Andrei Belyi (1880-1934).^^ At the same 
time he studied philosophy under Sergei Nikolaevich Trubetskoy 
(1862-1905) and Lev Mikhailovich Lopatin (1855-1920) in the 
philosophy faculty of the same university. 

During the years 1904-1905, together with his close friends 
Valentin Pavlovich Sventsitsky (1879-1939), Vladimir Frantsevich 
Em (1881-1917) and Aleksandr Viktorovich Elchaninov (1881- 
1934), Florensky formed the Brotherhood of Christian Stmggle 
with the aim of radically renewing the social sphere in the spirit 
of Solovievian theocracy with the free subjugation of the state to 
the Church.^® This fraternal union was too utopian in orientation 

•Official Soviet sources list the date of Florensky’s death as December 
15, 1943, and the place as the Solovki concentration camp on the White Sea. 
The accuracy of both has been questioned. For a discussion of this issue see 
“V kakom godu umer o. Pavel Florenskii?” Vestnik, no. 115 (1975) 151-4. 
Zernov lists his date of death as 1952, History of Russian Philosophy, 101. 
Alexander Schmemann conditionally agrees with this information, in his Ulti¬ 
mate Questions: An Anthology of Modern Russian Religious Thought (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965) 135. L. Ganchikov lists 1946 as the 
probable date in his encyclopedia notice, Entsiklopedia filosofii, 3:698; 
while J. Papin, in a similar notice in the New Catholic Encyclopedia, 5:974, 
says it is unknown. 

^•Udelov, 13-7; German Troitsky, “In Memoriam of the Reverend Pavel 
Florensky,” Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, no. 11 (1972) 74-80. Inter¬ 
estingly enough, there is no corresponding article in the Russian edition of the 
latter. 

^^For Florensky’s interesting correspondence with Boris Nikolaevich Bu¬ 
gaev (Belyi), see Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 149-68. 

^®See the editor’s note regarding Florensky’s correspondence with Belyi in 
the above-cited issue of Vestnik, 150; see also SA. Levitsky, Ocherki po istorii 
russkoi filosofskoi i obschchestvennoi mysli (Frankfurt am Main: Possev, 
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and, not without the influence of the revolutionary events of 1905, 
was soon disbanded. 

After his university graduation in 1904, Florensky decided not 
to accept the university’s offer of a research scholarship in mathe¬ 
matics in order to enrol in the Moscow Theological Academy for 
religious studies and seminary training. This decision he made after 
consultation with his spiritual director, the noted hierarch Bishop 
Antony (Florensov, 1847-1920).^® He finished his spiritual and 
theological education in 1908, at which time he was elected to the 
faculty of the history of philosophy at the academy. Having married 
Anna Mikhailovna Giatsintova on August 17, 1910, he was or¬ 
dained to the holy priesthood on April 24, 1911 by Bishop Feodor 
(Pozdeevsky) of Volokolamsk. On May 19, 1914, he defended his 
master’s thesis On Spiritual Truth,^^ which with several modifications 
and amplifications would become The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truth}^ 

1981) 140. From other correspondence, especially that of Archimandrite 
Serapion Mashkin to Florensky, we learn of the former’s bitter disapproval of 
the Moscow Theological Academy’s lack of social and civic consciousness in 
not speaking out as an institutional body against the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905, which he considered unjust. Mashkin goes on to write that he 
presumes that Florensky shares his opinion in this matter. The letter, dated 
February 3, 1905, is in Voprosy religii 1 (1906) 174-83. This same issue con¬ 
tains Florensky’s own personal portrait of his mentor, entitled “K pochesti 
vyshnego zvaniya” (To the memory of a higher calling), 143-73. 

^®A. Elchaninov, “Episkop-starets,” Puff no. 4 (1926) 159, 164. 

^^A confusion concerning this thesis should be dispelled at this time. 
Sometimes, as in Levitsky (179), we find it inexactly labeled a doctoral dis¬ 
sertation. According to the Russian university system then in effect, the master’s 
thesis would indeed be what we would consider a doctoral dissertation. The 
true doctoral dissertation, then, would strictly speaking be what is known as a 
work of habilitation, as found in German universities, i.e., in effect, a second 
doctorate, qualifying one for a professorship at the university level. 

Spiritual Truth (O dukhovnoi istine) was published in Moscow in 
1913. This edition lacks the first and eighth letters of Pillar and Foundation, 
entitled “Two Worlds” and “Gehenna.” Also, there are no vignettes in this 
preliminary edition. Lastly, it contains no notes (though, oddly enough, their 
numeration is given in the text proper!) and lacks the explanatory appendix 
on various symbols and drawings. Udelov (13) and Bishop Feodor (Pozdeev¬ 
sky)—^the rector of the Moscow Theological Academy at that time—^in his 
review of this work in Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5 (1914) 148-81, both refer to a 
1912 edition of On Spiritual Truth containing only seven chapters (letters) of 
what would become Pillar and Foundation. In addition to the preface and the 
notes, the chapters included are those entitled “Doubt,” “Triunity,” “Light of 
Truth,” “Comforter,” “Contradiction,” “Sin” and “Creation.” Lacking, there¬ 
fore, are ‘Two Worlds,” “Gehenna,” “Sophia,” “Friendship” and “Zeal.” 
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Autobiographical Remarks on his Childhood 

Before proceeding with Florensky’s life story and career, it 
is worthwhile to backtrack for a moment in order to consider his 
autobiographical essays concerning his childhood years in the 
Caucasus, which have only relatively recently found their way into 
print, after having been virtually lost to obscurity from the time 
of their composition in the early twenties.^® According to editorial 
indications in Vestnik^^’^ these memoirs consist of four parts, respec¬ 
tively entitled “Religion,” “Nature,” “Poetry” and “Family.” A 
three-part serialization of these childhood recollections has appeared 
in Vestnik. The aforementioned first two parts, “Religion” and 
“Nature,” have been printed in their entirety, while the third selec¬ 
tion is apparently only an excerpt from the remaining portion of 
these memoirs. The information contained therein is truly most 
valuable for making a more adequate assessment of Florensky’s 
moral and intellectual greatness and, indeed, for properly apprizing 
the true nobility of his personality. 

Reading the first installment of these memoirs reveals, rather 
surprisingly, that Florensky did not come from an overtly religious 
family. It was not, however, an antireligious one—it was merely in¬ 
different to all religious matters, although Florensky says they did 
observe conventional religious practices,'* With a touch of humor, 
he specifically remarks that the Great Lenten Fast was not as such 
observed in the Florensky household, but still the best traditional 
Caucasian lenten specialties were served them for their culinary 
qualities during this penitential season. Similarly, the annual prepara¬ 
tions for Easter were always joyful to him, but, of course, were 
devoid of any properly religious significance. Florensky claims that 
he simply loved to decorate pisanki, the traditional Easter eggs. Not 
only Easter, but also Christmas and Pentecost were moments of un¬ 
stinted celebration in the household, when his father, who normally 
frowned upon any misconduct or slight of manners during meal¬ 
time, even encouraged a festive disorder at the dinner table. But 
all this, Florensky repeats, was done not out of any religious con¬ 
viction but only to observe and promote the more cultural and 

^*P.A. Florensky, “Vospominaniya detstva,” Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 48-84; 
no. 100 (1971) 230-54; no. 106 (1972) 183-200. The latter entry is also to 
be found in Prometei, no. 9 (1972) 138-48. 

^"^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 48. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 51, 71-8. 
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ethnic vestiges of an ignored and forgotten religious heritage. This 
same attitude governed all the family’s outward religious practices. 
Baptisms, mere conventions as far as his parents were concerned, 
for instance, were so arranged as not to involve any outsiders. 

Florensky candidly admits that he was given no formal religious 
instruction, was never taken to church and did not even know how 
to bless himself. Nonetheless, Florensky claims he always felt a 
hidden, mysterious power in life; indeed, he frankly acknowledges 
that his first religious impulses and reasonings were clearly pan¬ 
theistic in character.^® 

Speaking of his parents,Florensky observes that while his 
mother seemed more open to religion, and more inclined to affirm 
the existence of God and the importance of religion and the clergy, 
his father was of the opposite tendency. His father always avoided 
the word “God,” although at times he would speak of the “Higher 
Being” or of the “Divinity” or of “that One whom people call God.” 
But he did so, according to Florensky, only to indicate the incom¬ 
mensurability of the Higher Being with human knowledge and the 
human word. Florensky further writes: “This abstinence from the 
name [of God] was not for motives of reverence, but for cognitive 
conscientiousness, on the one hand, and for social carefulness, on 
the other.”^^ His father’s basic attitude was that if all humanity has 
professed religion, it cannot not be. However, to his mind, it was a 
futile endeavor to try to decide in favor of any one religion. In 
sum, Florensky concludes, his father bore no enmity toward any 
religion, but adhered to none. In fact, if he had any “religion” it 
was solely toward humanity. His favorite word and battle cry, in¬ 
deed, as Florensky informs us, was chelovechnosf (humanism).®* 

His father’s relativistic and agnostic stance toward religion did, 
however, have a positive influence on him, even if, Florensky con¬ 
cedes, it was not the effect his father would have desired. A later, 
fundamental conviction of Florensky was that at the root of all 
religions there is one Religion.®* Florensky does not thereby con¬ 
clude the relativity of all religions, but only the fact that there is 
one transcendent God and one transcendent truth lying at the base 
of all the religions of the world.®^ 

^^Ve^tnik, no. 99 (1971) 78f. 

^^Vestnikf no. 99 (1971) passim. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 52. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 56. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 53. 

“A further implication of this understanding of religion, one not explicitly 
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Another inadvertently positive influence his parents had on 
his future religious views was their rejection of the idea of ethnic 
or, more precisely, nationalistic churches. The mixed marriage of 
his parents did not set well with his mother’s Armenian family, and 
Florensky remarks how his mother subsequently rejected not only 
her family but even her nation and race. She absolutely refused to 
speak Armenian, frequent the Armenian Church or have anything 
else to do with things Armenian, She only maintained ties with her 
sister, and apart from her evaded all other questions about her fam¬ 
ily when speaking with her children. Though Florensky chides his 
mother for her unyielding stance toward her own Armenian culture, 
he scores the Armenian Church for its hopeless conservatism and 
abstention from all proselytizing activity and acceptance of converts 
from outside its midsts. The Russian Orthodox Church was, in 
Florensky’s opinion, more open in this regard, though he adds it 
was prone to the same dangers whenever Slavophilism received an 
undue and undeserved attention. Florensky, however, was no less 
a convinced Orthodox in view of the expanded horizons of his re¬ 
ligious vision. He only resolutely rejected any exclusively nationalistic 
understanding of the Church. 

Besides his confessions concerning his family’s religious prac¬ 
tices, his recounting of his first genuine metaphysical experiences 
are of special import insofar as Florensky himself retrieves for 
us the germs of his later thought. But once again, these particular 
experiences, all with nature, reveal to us the pantheistic overtones 
of his thought. Already in the second published installment of his 
memoirs, Florensky notes that as a child his one true love was 
nature.®® More telling, however, is the third installment, dedicated 
to his memories of Batum, a seaport in the Georgian SSR. In his 
experience of the immensity and vastness of the sea lying before 
him, we see hints of his subsequently articulated experience of the 
pan-unity of Being. He writes: 

... I remember my childhood impressions, and I do not 
err in their regard: at the seashore, I felt myself face- 
to-face before a dear, solitary, mysterious and endless 
eternity, from which all flows and in which everything 
revolves. It called me, and I was with it.®® 

elaborated upon by Florensky, is that in order to decide on the proportionality 
of truth in religion one must necessarily appeal to revelation. 

^Vestnik, no. 100 (1971) 231. 

^^VestniKuo, 106 (1972) 188. 
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He comes back to the same, basic point, but from another di¬ 
rection, when he describes his general impressions of the trader- 
contrabandists who flourished in the Turkish quarter of Batum. Com¬ 
menting specifically on the traders who dealt in handmade, Venetian 
glass beads, Florensky remarks how to him there was always a 
great difference to be found between handmade and machine-made 
products. The latter evoked his suspicions and invariably seemed 
to be “without soul.”^^ The former, on the other hand, brought him 
before the face of Being and all its transcendent properties of unity, 
truth, goodness and beauty. In his own words: 

Through these glass beads, by means of them, the sub¬ 
stance of the world learned to love itself and to delight 
in itself. And I loved it—not the matter of physicists, 
not the elements of chemistry, not the protoplasm of 
biology, but the very substance, with its truth and its beauty 
with its moral goodness. I felt with trepidation that the 
glass beads of this Venetian contrabandist were not only 
beautiful but, indeed, were splendid, just as the perceived 
depth of being is, in general, splendid, and just as every¬ 
thing genuine is splendid.^® 

To sum up this brief commentary on Florensky’s autobio¬ 
graphical memories of his childhood, attention should be drawn 
to two facets of his thought in development. First, there is a definite 
pantheistic timbre to Florensky’s first metaphysical stirrings and a 
similar coloring to his juvenile, conceptual formulations of this ex¬ 
perience. But we have also seen that Florensky fully owns up to 
having passed through a pantheistic stage and in no way fudges 
about it or tries to explain it away. More importantly, however, 
we can see the makings of a real metaphysician in him, one deeply 
sensitive to the true fulness of being under all its articulated, tran¬ 
scendent formalities. And possibly, we can even glean in his tender 
and responsive soul the seeds of a calling to serve at God’s altar. 


Professional Activity 

Upon successful defense of his dissertation ad lauream^ he 
remained on at the Moscow Theological Academy as a professor. 

^'^Vestnik, no. 106 (1972) 198. 

^^Vestnik, no. 106 (1972) 200. The emphasis is the author’s. 
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During this same period, from 1911 to 1917 to be exact, he also 
served as the editor of the journal Bogoslovskii vestnik^ in which 
a number of his own studies appeared. It should also be noted that 
during all this time, as well as before, from the time of his gradua¬ 
tion from Moscow University, Florensky never let his mathematical 
and scientific interests wane, but rather continued in their research 
and elaboration. The fruits of his endeavors in these fields are his 
published articles on mathematical topics, which date already from 
1904,^® At the same time, his early, keen interest in linguistic con¬ 
cerns remained in full force. Never a mere casual observer of any 
intellectual domain to his liking, Florensky likewise published in 
the field of general linguistics.^® 

As a priest, he never held a formal pastorate, though he did 
serve as a pastoral assistant in the chapel of the Red Cross Society 
at Sergiev Posad (now Zagorsk) and conscientiously pursued any 
pastoral duties that came his way.®^ He was above all else a zealous 
priest, under whose spiritual leadership certain prominent intel¬ 
lectuals like the learned Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944) and Nicholas 
Lossky (1870-1965), as well as the dissolute and bigoted Vasily 
Rozanov (1856-1919), returned to the Church and the faith of 
their fathers. Bulgakov, who himself was to become an archpriest 
of the Orthodox Church, very movingly notes that the very spiritual 
center of Florensky’s personality was his priesthood, and that his 
greatest creation was not his writings but his own life, formed and 
nourished by the grace of holy orders and the eucharist.®^ 

Rozanov, on the other hand, would probably have jumped 
at the opportunity to offer a prompt and unsolicited rejoinder to 
Bulgakov, and, gadfly that he was, attempt a counterbalance to his 
highly favorable assessment of Florensky’s personality. Most likely, 
he would have drawn into focus the aspect of Horensky’s ap¬ 
parent pride, which even Lossky mentions in his otherwise very 

modest example is his review of Jules Tannerie’s Kurs teoreticheskoi 
i prakticheskoi arifmetiki, in Bogoslovskii vestnik 3:12 (1913) 864-72. 

®®See his review article “Novaya kniga po russkoi grammatike” (A new 
book about Russian grammar), Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5 (1909) 138-45. 

®^See Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik o. Pavel Florenskii,” 131. 

^^Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik o. Pavel Florenskii,” 129ff. According to 
their own testimony, both Bulgakov and Lossky attributed their hard-won 
conversions to Fr. Pavel. See Sergius Bulgakov, Avtobiograficheskie zametki 
(Paris: YMCA Press, 1946) 158; and Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 
111, On Rozanov’s conversion, see V. Stammler, “V.V. Rozanov,” in Poltorat- 
sky, ed., Russkaya religiozno-filosofskaya mysV XX veka, 313; and Lossky, 
History of Russian Philosophy, 344. 
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complimentary and endearing remarks about Florensky,®® and 
flaunted his adamant refusal to receive the last sacraments from 
Fr. Paul, the very one who was instrumental in his own moral 
reawakening to Christianity, so as not to flatter this alleged pride.®^ 
Whatever the final, full assessment of Florensky’s personality 
may be—and the best indications certainly point to a highly 
laudatory one, especially as Florensky neared the end of his so¬ 
journ on earth—we need only underscore the complexity and out¬ 
right enigma of his character. No commentator is silent on this issue, 
and the verdicts on the man and his life, whether temporary or 
final, recognize a truly intriguing personage of immense stature in 
Paul Florensky.®® Some might prefer to agree with Leonid 
Sabaneeff’s highly personal portrait of his very close friend, and 
maintain that “Lucifer was closer to him than Christ,”®® but others 
surely would avouch only for a genuine, mystical presence in him 
that could only draw people, even if seemingly hypnotically in some 
cases,®" to the Church and her Bridegroom. 


The Untimely End of Florensky*s Career 

With the closing of the Moscow Theological Academy and 
Seminary after the Bolshevik Revolution, Florensky’s life changed 
directions. His cherished plans to establish a special philosophical 

®^Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy^ 111. 

^^Levitsky, 63. 

®®This point is borne out in the recollections of various famous Russian 
intellectual figures. See N.O. Lossky, Vospominaniya (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 
1968) 197f; Zinaida Nikolaevna Gippius-Merezhkovskaya, Dmitrii Merezh- 
kovskii (Paris: YMCA Press, 1951) 134-7, 193, and her Zhivye litsa (Munich: 
Wilhelm Fink, 1971) 74-6, 81, 88-92. Cf in particular the biographical study 
of Evgeny Modestov, “P,A, Florenskii i ego sovetskie gody,” Mosty, no. 2 
(1959) 419-34, esp. 420f. 

®®Leonid Sabaneeff, “Pavel Florensky: Priest, Scientist, and Mystic,” The 
Russian Review 20 (1961) 316f. The Soviet Russian writer Marietta Saginyan 
would appear to align herself with Sabaneeff. In the section of her memoirs 
dealing with her association at the end of the first decade of this century with 
various “renegades” from the intelligentsia, such as Berdyaev, Bulgakov and 
Florensky, she remarks that Florensky impressed her as being “a fanatic with 
the face of a Savonarola, the likes of a severe ascetic.” See her “Chelovek i 
vremya,” Novyi mir, no. 4 (1973) 113-31; no. 5, 160-86; no. 6, 128-53. See 
in particular no. 5, 165. 

®W.V. Zenkovsky, History of Russian Philosophy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953) 895; also Levitsky, 147. These authors specifically 
describe Florensky’s influence on Bulgakov in these exact terms. 
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academy in Moscow dedicated to the scientific study of religion 
and religious phenomena had to be abandoned/® and now, most 
of his professional energies were to be rechanneled back into 
his original mathematical interests and research in physics and 
electrical engineering. Owing to his reputation and value as an out¬ 
standing research scientist, Florensky was not to be exiled from 
the Soviet Union with other like-minded intellectuals in the famous 
banishment of 1922/® but was to remain in the official scientific 
posts in which he had found work. From 1920 to 1927, he lectured 
on the theory of perspective in the Higher State Technical-Artistic 
Studios {the vkhutemas) and at the same time was a leading col¬ 
laborator in the Commission for the Electrification of Soviet Russia 
(the GOELRO). He also was an editor of the Soviet Technical 
Encyclopedia, to which he himself contributed many articles. He 
even made a number of important scientific discoveries and inven¬ 
tions of notable benefit to the Soviet economy. One worthy of special 
note is his 1927 invention of an extraordinary noncoagulating 
machine oil, called “dekanite” by the Soviets in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. In addition, 
one of his scientific works, a book on dielectrics, even became a 
standard textbook. 

But all was not, in the end, to fare well for Florensky.^® He 
refused to renounce his priesthood, and even dared to don his 
priest’s cassock, pectoral cross and cap while attending to his 
official scientific duties. This, of course, only earned him the enmity 
and scorn of the Soviet authorities, who, as Levitzky notes,^^ feared 

®®Florensky stated his intentions regarding this matter already on June 12, 
1917 in Sergiev Posad. See “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya” (From the theo¬ 
logical heritage), Bogoslovskie trudy 17 (1977) 86. 

Altogether, sixty intellectuals were exiled by Lenin in this most unex¬ 
pected, yet providential, move, which spared these figures from a worse fate. 
Some of the personages included in this noteworthy banishment were Nicholas 
Berdyaev, Sergius Bulgakov, Simeon L. Frank, Lev Platonovich Karsavin, 
Nicholas O. Lossky and Peter Struve. 

*®A good indication of the turn in Florensky’s fortunes is given in E. 
Kopman, “Protiv noveishikh otkrovenii burzhuaznogo mrakobesiya” (Against 
the latest revelations of bourgeois befuddlement), BoVshevik, no. 12 (1933) 
88-96. The author specifically criticizes Florensky for trying to ground logic 
in intellectual intuition and not sensual intuition (92), a pointed criticism of 
his article “Fizika na sluzhbe u matematiki” (Physics in the service of mathe¬ 
matics), published in 1932 in the Review of Socialist Reconstruction and 
Science. Kopman calls on editors to show “revolutionary vigilance” (96) in 
regard to Florensky’s writings. 

^^Levitsky, 141. 
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the figure of a ‘‘scholarly pop'’^^ and the influence he might have 
on young Soviet scholars, and who, in consequence, finally deprived 
him of all his professional capacities and had him imprisoned in 
1933, 

The exact details of Florensky’s remaining years now become 
sketchy and subject to dispute among commentators. Florensky ap¬ 
parently was at first sent to the Skovorodino labor camp near Lake 
Baykal in Siberia. Still refusing to renounce his faith, he was sent 
to another, bleaker camp, the Solovki Island concentration camp, 
where, according to official information, he died on December 15, 
1943. 

Solzhenitsyn traces Rorensky’s years in exile somewhat dif¬ 
ferently in his admittedly provisional, but certainly credible, ac¬ 
counting.^® He lists his exiles as in Siberia, then Solovki and lastly 
the Kolyma (the area in eastern Siberia around the river Kolyma, 
which hosted numerous concentration camps), where Florensky 
seemingly managed to study flora and minerals. This information, 
at any rate, corroborates some of the conjectures offered in the 
previously cited Vestnik piece on the same subject.**^ 

Not even the Soviets, however, have been able to deny the 
importance of Florensky’s thought or the outstanding quality of his 
achievements. The Soviet Philosophical Encyclopedia indeed speaks 
of him and his contributions to thought and to Soviet society in 
favorable terms. But as to his ignominious fate, this encyclopedia 
entry has no comment; it just tersely states: “In 1933 he was 
repressed. He was posthumously rehabilitated (1956).”^® 


The Scope of his Philosophic-Theological Corpus 

A complete bibliography of Florensky’s entire literary corpus 
has not yet appeared.^® The main difficulty here has been that much 

^*The word pop is a derogatory Russian expression for a priest. 

^Solzhenitsyn, The GULAG Archipelago Two, 670f. 

^See above, note 9. 

^Filosofskaya entsiklopediya, 5 (Moscow, 1970) 377. 

^®The most complete bibliography is found in Udelov, 134-41. The bibliog¬ 
raphy we have compiled for our thesis, while helping to fill this void, does not, 
however, pretend to be exhaustive. Various studies, mostly of an apparently 
minor or, at least, secondary importance, were not available for our review, 
and material circumstances prevented us from remedying this situation. Biblio¬ 
graphical indications for these inaccessible works, however, may be found in 
Udelov’s bibliography, as well as in Troitsky. 
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of his work has remained unedited in virtually forgotten manuscripts. 
In recent years, these pieces have fortunately begun to resurface in 
published form, chiefly in the Vestnik of the Russian Christian 
Movement, in the Moscow patriarchate’s Bogoslovskie trudy and 
its ofiScial monthly journal, and in some Soviet periodicals.^^ 
Florensky’s publications in mathematics, physics and engineering 
also comprise a formidable corpus, but we prescind from a con¬ 
sideration of these works here.^® 


Initial Work 

Already whUe a student at Moscow University, and especially 
while at the Moscow Theological Academy, Florensky began to 
write and publish extensively. His first published articles, “On 
Superstition,”^® “Spiritualism as Anti-Christianity,”®® and “On 
Symbols of Eternity,”®^ appeared in the short-lived Novyi put\ a 
monthly issued in 1903-1904 by the Religious-Philosophical Society 
of Writers and Symbolists, which soon dissolved owing to both 
internal dissent and external pressure.®* From his seminary years 
date some student homilies, a lengthy monograph on the concept of 
the Church in Holy Scripture and several preliminary studies ex¬ 
ploring themes subsequently treated and developed in his master’s 
thesis. 

The homilies have an interest, apart from their content and 
devotional value, from the stylistic point of view. Florensky’s literary 

^Tor instance, Vospominaniya detstva, cited above (see notes 5 and 16). 
Florensky’s last known article, “Itogi” (Summations), is contained in Vestnik, 
no. Ill (1974) 56-65. In Bogoslovskie trudy we find “Ikonostas,” 9 (1972) 
80-148; “Ekkleziologicheskie materialy” (Ecclesiological materials), 12 (1974) 
73-183; and “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 17 (1977) 85-248. Florensky’s 
“Dukh i plot’” (Spirit and flesh) we find in the Zhurnal moskovskoi patri- 
arkhii, no. 4 (1969) 72-7. 

^Probably the best synopses of Florensky’s work in these fields are the 
previously cited studies by Troitsky and Modestov. 

sueverii,” Novyi put\ no. 8 (1903) 91-121. 

*®“Spiritizm, kak antikhristianstvo,” Novyi pufy no. 3 (1904) 149-67. 
simvolakh bezkonechnosti,” Novyi pufy no. 9 (1904) 173-235. 

®®See the editor’s note in Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 150, with Florensky’s 
correspondence with Belyi; and Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 337. 
This society, organized with the intent of bringing intellectuals into the Church, 
was chaired by Dmitry Merezhkovsky and his wife Zinaida Gippius. The 
group met the sharp displeasure of the government, since it criticized the 
autocratic hold of the state over the Church. 
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style has been both praised and sharply criticized. In the opinion 
of S. A. Volkov, one of his former students, Florensky’s literary 
and oral style exhibited “magical charm.”®® Contrary evaluations, 
however, are uttered by others. The archpriest V. V, Zenkovsky, 
for instance, laments his “pretensiousness,”®'^ while Berdyaev, in a 
similar vein, objects to his excessive stylization and estheticism.®® In 
these published homilies we witness a contrast of styles, which dis¬ 
close not only his unquestionable literary talent but also a certain 
proclivity toward manneristic writing. A first, his paschal Bright 
Week homily, “The Author of Life,”®® which alludes to St. Peter’s 
remarks about the crucified Savior in Acts 3:15, highlights the 
cosmological dimension of Christ’s victory over evil, death and sin. 
It is written in a rich, rhetorical style, exuding an air of pretentious¬ 
ness, thus bearing out the unfavorable critiques of Zenkovsky and 
Berdyaev. Such is not the case, however, with another published 
sermon, “Joy unto Ages,”®^ a moving panegyric on man, which uses 
the Cherubic Hymn from the Byzantine Divine Liturgy as its point 
of departure. Unlike the former homily, it is written with an even¬ 
paced, awe-inspiring simplicity that highlights both Florensky’s con¬ 
natural sensitivity to the religious sphere and his innate ability for 
spiritual and devotional writing. 

Although here is not the place to give a detailed commentary 
on Florensky’s youthful philosophical and theological works, it is 
important to call attention to this juvenilia as it indicates the future 
paths his thought was to follow and thereby assists us in coming 
to terms with his profound thought and novel ways of communicat¬ 
ing his ideas. Two points in particular merit highlighting. The first 
concerns his philosophical orientation; the second the focus of his 
theological concentration. Florensky was interested in disclosing 
the Platonic and idealist background of European philosophy. In 
his “The Universally Human Roots of Idealism,”®® he traces philos¬ 
ophy back to magic and occultism, by means of which man tries to 
exert influence and control over the forces of nature. Plato’s search 

«^See Udelov, 9. 

®^Zenkovsky, 876, 

®®Nicholas Berdyaev, “Stilizovannoe pravoslavie,” Russkaya mysV, no. 1 
(1914) 109-25, and his Russkaya ideya (Paris: YMCA Press, 1946) 238ff. 

5®“Nachalnik zhizni,” published in pamphlet form (Sergiev Posad, 1907), 
as an extract from Khristianin, no. 4 (1907). 

®^“Radost’ na veki,” also in pamphlet form (Sergiev Posad, 1907) and 
an extract from Khristianin, no. 2 (1907). 

®®“Obshchechelovecheskie korni idealizma,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:2-3 
(1909 ) 284-97, 409-23. 
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for integral knowledge®® is, according to Florensky, nothing more 
than an offshoot of this same basic yearning to penetrate into the 
depths of reality and learn its inner secrets. Florensky writes: “The 
yearning of Plato for integral knowledge, for the unbroken unity of 
a world presentation, finds its precise answer in the all-embracing 
and organic unity of a primordial world contemplation.”®® In “The 
Cosmological Antinomies of Kant,”®^ Florensky turns his attention 
from Platonic to Kantian idealism and considers another aspect of 
integral knowledge—that is, its attainment through the antinomic 
structure of the mind. Here he analyzes the foundations and struc¬ 
tures of thought and reason, disclosing their intrinsic limitations 
and the need to appeal to antinomies in order to extricate and ex¬ 
plain the full mystery of man's cognitive experience. To his mind, 
Kant’s chief merit lies in his teaching concerning the antinomies of 
the mind, which, he adds, “only open the doors behind the scenes 
of the mind.”®® Florensky concludes this particular study with the 
notice that his prospective work, The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truths will attempt to address the problem of how reason itself is 
possible,®® 

We can, of course, glean the form that Florensky’s own answer 
to his epistemological quest will take from the very title of his 
famous book, which clearly alludes to St. Paul’s first letter to 
Timothy.®^ We can conclude from the context of 1 Timothy 3:15 
that somehow the Church will figure into the solution. And if this 
is so, his earlier monograph on the Church, written while he was 
only a third-year theology student and entitled “Ecclesiological 
Materials,”®® takes on special importance. In it, however, we should 
not expect to find an overabundance of original insights, as his 

®®By using “integral knowledge” in this context, Florensky is enlarging 
upon the strict meaning this terminus technicus carries in Russian philosophy. 
This point is treated in our discussion of Florensky’s methodology in a later 
chapter. 

®®“Obshchechelovecheskie korni,” 420. 

®^“KosmoIogicheskie antinomii I. Kanta,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:4 (1909) 
596-625. Florensky virtually repeats pages 623-5 word for word in Pillar and 
Foundation (484-7). 

®*“Kosmologicheskie antinomii I. Kanta,” 625 {Pillar and Foundation, 
487). 

«®Ibid. 

Although I hope to visit you soon, I [Paul] am writing you [Timothy] 
about these matters so that if I should be delayed you will know what kind 
of conduct befits a member of God’s household, the Church of the living God, 
the pillar and foundation of truth” (1 Tm 3:14-15). 

®®See above, note 47. 
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own views were yet to mature, but it does, nonetheless, show that 
the Church enjoys a central place and pivotal role in his specula¬ 
tions and vision of reality. It also proves that some of the key con¬ 
cepts of his later thought, such as “antinomy,” “consubstantiality” 
and “numerical identity,”®® were already germinally present in his 
student thought. 


Florensky's Magnum Opus 

Florensky’s searching study for the foundations of ultimate 
truth led him to the Church, which in his view constitutes, at once, 
the means for the attainment of truth and the environment for an 
encounter with it. The Pillar and Foundation of Truth represents 
the fruits of this quest, and, considering his intent, the title chosen 
for this investigation, his magnum opus, is indeed most felicitous. 
The work was a labor of love and, judging from bibliographical 
indications, was, moreover, a work of many years of student labor. 
The first traces of the definitive edition of The Pillar and Foundation 
of Truth are in a monograph, bearing the same title and published 
in 1908 in the short-lived Voprosy religii.^^ The product of his 
years as a seminarian, the work contains eight chapters, all but 
the first being called “letters,” as in his definitive study. The first 
chapter contains the first half of the preface (also given as a first 
chapter) in the 1914 edition. The letters, aU noticeably shortened 
versions of their later equivalents, are entitled “Two Worlds,” 
“Doubt,” “Triunity,” “Light of Truth,” “The Comforter,” 
“Contradiction” and “Gehenna.” Right up to and including the 
next-to-last letter given here, he follows the order of the final 
rendition of his argument in the 1914 text. The lacking letters in¬ 
clude those on sin, creation, Sophia, friendship and zeal. It also 
does not have the afterword, appendices and extensive footnoting 
given in the definitive edition. 

The next item of interest is the fairly lengthy review in the 
February 1909 edition of Bogoslovskii vestnik by Sergii Glagolev, 
an ordinary professor of the Moscow Theologies Academy, of a 
student composition of Florensky’s entitled “On Religious Truth.”®* 

®®See “Ekkleziologicheskie materialy,” 81, 116, 130, respectively, for these 
notions. 

^'^Voprosy religii 2 (1908) 223-384. Only two editions of this journal ever 
appeared, one in 1906 and the other in 1908. Florensky contributed to both. 
See above, note 12. 

^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:2 (1909) 129-35. 
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Although this work was not available for our personal inspection, 
and may not even be extant, Glagolev does give a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of it, thus making it possible for us to compare it with the 
previously cited work, published in 1909 but entitled “The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth.” He notes in the first place that part of 
the composition was submitted in a printed format, most likely 
the Voprosy religii monograph, or at least a hefty part of it, and 
part only in manuscript form, a fact clearly indicating the ongoing 
nature of its composition.®® ‘'On Religious Truth” contains ten 
chapters or, more exactly, letters addressed to a friend. Excepting 
the second, on which he does not comment, Glagolev gives a brief 
summary of the respective contents and salient points of the chap¬ 
ters and, moreover, with the exception of the first and eighth let¬ 
ters, states their individual titles. The preface of both the earlier 
and later redactions of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth may 
not be present in this particular composition, but then it may be 
present as the first part of the first chapter, which from Glagolev’s 
comments would appear to treat much, if not all, of the problematic 
contained in the letter “Doubt,” which is included in the 1908 
published monograph. The second chapter, which is not afforded 
any special notice by Glagolev, could well be the letter “Two 
Worlds,” and the letter “Zeal,” which would appear at first sight 
to be entirely lacking, may in point of fact be attached as an 
excursus at the end of the letter on “Friendship.” Florensky did 
indeed publish “Friendship” separately, as a contribution to 
Bogoslovskii vestnikj^ and appended a special reflection entitled 
“Zeal,”^^ which upon examination is shown to be what becomes a 
separate and last letter of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth. 
Only the diffusive notes and appendices appear not to play any 
particular role in this composition. 

The already cited work On Spiritual Truth, which was sub¬ 
mitted as Florensky’s master’s thesis, is virtually the same text, 
only with certain omissions and one noticeable addition. In this 
text, the one reviewed by Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), then 
rector of the Moscow Theological Academy, and given a 1912 
publication date, the seventh, ninth and tenth chapters of “On 
Religious Truth,” respectively entitled “Gehenna,” “Sophia” and 
“Friendship,” are left out, but an entirely new chapter bearing the 

^^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:2 (1909) 132. 

’^^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:1, 3 (1911) 15L82, 467-94. 

’^^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:3 (1911) 494-507. 

^^See above, 7, iil5. 
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title “Sin” is included. This particular edition, unfortunately, also 
was not available for our personal inspection. Only its 1913 edition 
was accessible, and it is clearly a considerably expanded edition of 
the dissertation, including much of Florensky’s original student com¬ 
position omitted from the defended 1912 edition. Still, it too is 
a work only approaching the final, definitive text. The only puzzle 
is why it was published at all. The Pillar and Foundation of Truth 
was to appear in 1914, and considering the relatively minor elements 
missing from this second edition, we may justly ask: why the ex¬ 
penditure of the time and money? Though an answer to this par¬ 
ticular question may never be forthcoming, we have, nonetheless, 
ascertained beyond a doubt that Florensky’s masterwork had a con¬ 
voluted and checkered history, marked by various redactions with 
both irregular omissions and augmentations along the way.’® We 
may also reasonably conclude that there is a need for a new 
critical edition of The Pillar and Foundation of Truths indicating 
the various stages of redaction it underwent. 

No less revealing than the title of Florensky’s work is its 
subtitle, “An Essay on Orthodox Theodicy in Twelve Letters.” Hav¬ 
ing so designated his work, Florensky lets us know that he does 
not aim at completion but only wishes to sketch outlines for us to 
fill in by our own experience and meditation. His major concern, 
in other words, is to initiate us into the Orthodox ecclesial experi¬ 
ence, and not to satiate our innate need to know. His study, how¬ 
ever, is much more than a theodicy in the strict sense of the word, 
as its topics, which are presented in an organic series of provocative 
essays, touch upon the grand themes of criteriology, cosmology, 
anthropology and theology. 

Indeed, Florensky’s understanding of the term “theodicy” 
merits special notice. He does not use it in the strict sense of a 
vindication of divine justice in permitting evil to exist. Rather, he 
uses it somewhat apologetically, to denominate his attempted jus¬ 
tification of the mind’s claims to know truth. Florensky does not 
explicitly explain this usage in his book as such, but he specifically 
clarifies his meaning of the term in the public address he delivered 

^®Mention must also be made of the preparatory studies anticipating 
Pillar and Foundation, See, for example, the article on Kant (above, note 61). 
Also, Florensky’s letter on “Sophia,” which appears as the ninth chapter in 
“On Religious Truth” and as both the eleventh chapter and the tenth letter 
of Pillar and Foundation, appeared separately in Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5, 7-8 
(1911) 135-61, 582-613. Then, of course, there is the separate publication of 
the letter “Friendship” (see above, note 70). 
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before the defense of his dissertation.^^ Unless this discourse is 
examined in detail, it is doubtful that one can understand why he 
would label his study a “theodicy.” 

Florensky begins his discussion of the meaning of theodicy 
with an observation on the nature of religion. The role of religion, 
he stresses, is to save, and its focal center is nothing other than 
the soul. Having thus delineated the purpose of religion, he further 
adduces two additional determinations. Ontologically speaking, he 
states that “religion is our life in God and God’s in us,” while in 
a phenomenological perspective it is rather a “system of those 
actions and experiences that provide for the salvation of the soul.’”^ 
To foster this life of God in us, Florensky states that religion 
has two ways before it: the theoretical way of theodicy, which 
promotes our ascension into the life of God under the impulse of 
grace; and the practical way of anthropodicy, which underscores 
Christ the Savior’s condescension into our midst and our loving 
embrace of him as the unique means to salvation.^® Christology is, 
accordingly, central to this latter way of religion.^^ The former way, 
on the other hand, highlights the human mind; it begins with the 
mind, and then proceeds to go behind the scenes and transcend the 
mind. Its point of departure, in other words, is an analysis of the 
mind in action. Florensky says he is less concerned about the 
nature or existence of the mind than he is about its activity.^® The 
question “Is there a mind?” is, to his mind, a poor formulation 
of the problem, suggesting as it does a static conception of the 
mind. He prefers to ask: “How is the mind possible?” In his sub¬ 
sequent analysis of the mind’s activity in his book, Florensky finds 
that unless there is some ultimate foundation sustaining it, it is lost 
to absolute skepticism. Thus, he can rightly affirm: “The mind 
thirsts for salvation,” meaning stability of mind. “And if religion 

’^“Razum i dialektika” (Mind and dialectics), Bogoslovskii vestnik 3:9 
(1914) 86-98. Florensky dedicated this address to his spiritual father. Bishop 
Antony (Florensov). 

^^“Razum i dialektika,** 87. 

^““Razum i dialektika,” 88ff. 

^^That Florensky conceives the task of christology to be a dimension of 
anthropodicy, and not theodicy, is one explanation why he skirts any pro¬ 
tracted christological discussion in Pillar and Foundation, This is a good 
beginning for a rebuttal of the sharp criticism of Georges Florovsky {Puti 
russkogo bogosloviya, 495f) that Pillar and Foundation is deficient from the 
christological point of view. Cf also Florovsky’s review of Pillar and Founda¬ 
tion, “Tomlenie dukha” (The pining of the spirit), Puf, no. 20 (February 
1930) 104. 

"“Razurn i dialektika,” 91. 
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promises this stability,” Florensky claims, ‘‘then the business of 
theodicy is to show that this stability can indeed be given to the 
mind, and just how.”^® This is his first formulation of the task of 
theodicy. His second formulation is a restatement of his answer to 
the problem of how to assure the reliability and stability of the 
mind. Florensky holds that the mind transcends the inherent limita¬ 
tions of reason only once it acknowledges the presence of truth. 
In his own words, “the mind ceases to be sickly, i.e., to be reason, 
when it acknowledges Truth; since Truth makes the mind reasona¬ 
ble, i.e., an intellect, and not the mind, which makes Truth truth¬ 
ful.” Thus, to his original question “How is the mind possible?” 
Florensky answers that the mind is possible through truth, and, 
accordin^y, conceives the task of theodicy to consist in demonstrat¬ 
ing that “Truth itself makes itself Truth.”®® 

Considering the ingenuity of Florensky’s framing of the nature 
and task of theodicy and the key role it plays in the development 
of his argument, it is indeed surprising that his commentators have 
all seemed to ignore this matter. It is, indeed, their chief omission. 
Without a clear understanding of what Florensky means by theodicy 
and how he envisions its task, it is impossible to adequately come to 
terms with him in analyzing and expounding on his work, a master- 
work addressing many major issues and having an extremely com¬ 
plex and varied problematic. 

In that his work is so expansive, however, we may rightfully 
ask whether it was appropriate to present such an explorative 
work, even in an abridged form, as a master’s thesis or doc¬ 
toral dissertation.®^ It treats many themes, and indeed it does so 
profoundly, but none of them in the systematic and exhaustive way 
we might expect to see in this ultimate kind of academic exercise. 
Its central point is not always clear, and, in fact, we may object 
that Florensky handicaps his own work. Simply speaking, the book 
is too long. A hefty, eight-hundred-page tome, it is unwieldy and 
overburdened with needless, even if in themselves interesting, digres¬ 
sions, excursuses, appendices and labored footnotes, which serve 
only to clutter the way toward understanding him and to exasperate 
the reader, who may unfortunately despair of following him to the 
end of his investigative journey. Often, too many arguments seem 
to be going on simultaneously, only serving to obscure his general 
line of reasoning and give the impression that he himself lacks a 


^®“Razum i dialektika,’* 91. 
®®“Razum i dialektika,” 92. 

®^See the comments above, note 14. 
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clear idea of what he is, in the last analysis, trying to communicate. 
From his own comments, however, Florensky does not appear to 
be entirely oblivious to these difficulties.®^ 

The boldness and striking novelty of his presentation could not 
have failed to evoke the spirited response that was indeed im¬ 
mediately forthcoming. Unfortunately, the criticism it generated was 
restricted primarily to the psychological point of view. Florensky’s 
personality and style no doubt lent themselves to this psychological 
scrutiny, but the unilateral attention afforded this dimension pre¬ 
cluded a more adequate account and appreciation of his true genius, 
as objectively manifested in the fruits of his inquiries. 

This lack of critical balance is especially evident in Berdyaev’s 
unduly harsh review of Florensky’s work.®® To him, one can detect 
in every word of Florensky the decadence of an esthete, and, except 
as regards his teaching concerning the antinomic character of re¬ 
ligious truth, he bluntly states that the book “is not needed by 
anyone,” as it is “only a document of a soul fleeing from itself.”®^ 
Years later, Fr. Georges Florovsky makes a similar evaluation in 
his review of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, and further adds 
that Florensky has more of a liking for theologoumena than for 
dogma.®® Elsewhere, he will echo these same critical comments and 
note that the book is merely the work of a “writer enclosed within 
himself,”®® its importance lying more in its being a psychological 
document and historical testimony to the romantic movement in 
Russian theology than a representative account of traditional Ortho¬ 
dox thought. Rather severely, and indeed unjustly, Rorovsky writes: 
“It is the book of a Westernizer who dreamily and esthetically 
seeks salvation in the East.”®^ Prince Evgeny Trubetskoy, on the 
other hand, is more sympathetic to Rorensky’s aims, and for this 
reason concentrates less on the author himself and more on the 
labors of his pen.®® Trubetskoy makes many positive remarks and 
offers a good, constructive criticism of some of its major points. 
He does not, accordingly, refrain from negative observations, when 

®*See Florensky’s comments in Pillar and Foundation, 785 (n773). 

®®Oddly enough, V.N. ITin, in his critical review of Pillar and Foundation, 
lumps Berdyaev together with Blok, Rozanov, Bulgakov and Florensky, and 
chides them all for being “gnostics.” See Put*, no. 20 (February 1930) 116-9. 

*^“Stilizovannoe pravoslavie,” 109, 118, 125. 

^^‘“Tomlenie dukha,” 102-7, esp. 102. 
russkogo bogodoviya, 494. 
russkogo bogosloviya, 497. 

*®E.P. Trubetskoy, “Svet favorskii i preobrazhenie uma,” Russkaya mysV, 
no. 5 (1914) 25-54. 
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deemed necessary, and in no way lionizes him, as some contem¬ 
porary commentators such as Udelov have a tendency to do. As 
to Florensky’s Orthodoxy, Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), the rector 
of the Moscow Theological Academy at that time, upholds the 
fully Orthodox character of Florensky’s master’s thesis in his re¬ 
view of the contents of the work, and he maintains that the unique¬ 
ness of its style is merely a question of the individualism of its 
author.*® 

The movement for renewal in Russian religious thought at the 
beginning of this century was indeed intertwined with romantic 
threads, and it accordingly displays all the typical features of 
romanticist exposition. Florensky’s masterwork, with its melancholic 
imagery and somber modality, its lack of logical precision and the 
meandering accounting of its problematic, admittedly is of this 
nature, so there is little point in faulting his critics on this score. 
Florensky himself would not deny the stylistic difficulties of his 
work. To his friend, the famous symbolist poet Andrei Belyi, he 
despairingly writes: 

As far as my “written work” is concerned, it is 
here that I so often hit upon complications that I am be¬ 
ginning to see in this a sign, an acknowledgment that is 
coinciding with my secret desires. A publisher is decidedly 
not to be found: for one it is too scholarly, for another 
too much “in the new style”; for one it is too mathematical 
and so forth, to another the mystical and theological ele¬ 
ments are loathsome. In a word, I cannot please anybody, 
and to change that method, which for me seems to be 
my present path (the investigation of concepts and the 
synthesis of heterogeneous materials), I cannot do in con¬ 
science. As a result, you prefer more to think than to 
write. Still the question arises: “For what? At any rate 
it remains in the portfolio.”®* 

And if we can concede some ground to Florensky on this point, 
then to stop only at stylistics and go no further, as his critics have 
frequently done, would seem to be a falling short of the true mark 
of Florensky’s adventure in ideas—the initiation into the experience 
of Orthodox theodicy. In this respect at least, Florensky does succeed 

*®Bishop Feodor, 180f in particular. 

^^Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 166. This extract is from a letter dated January 
31, 1906. 
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in accomplishing what he sets out to do. His work is a veritable 
seminal work, which has yielded fruits in other thinkers, for in¬ 
stance in Bulgakov and Karsavin.®^ Accordingly, when the chief 
historian of this movement, Zernov, notes that this work of 
Florensky “marked the beginning of a new era in Russian theology 
he in no way overstates his case. 


The Philosophy of Cult 

The final stage of Florensky’s known philosophical develop¬ 
ment is notably shaped by his relentless desire to plummet the 
depths of religion in its essence and manifestations. As religion 
in his view enjoys a central place in human thought and activity, 
Florensky accordingly maintains that religious cult, itself the point 
of encounter between the two spheres of man’s being—between his 
heavenly and terrestrial dimensions—should be a special, even focal, 
point of philosophical inquiry and indeed the axis around which 
all philosophical reflection should revolve.®^ He is true to his own 
position, and in a series of lectures and other studies®^ pursues a 
philosophical investigation of the foundations and implications of 
religious cult. 

There are, of course, many points Florensky makes along his 
way to understanding cult, but of special note are his exposi¬ 
tion of the sacramental system as integral to man’s anthropological 
structure and his attempted deduction of the seven sacraments,®^ 

®^Zenkovsky (843, 895) notes Florensky’s clear influence on Karsavin 
and Bulgakov, respectively. 

®®Zemov, 101. B. Iakovenko compares Pillar and Foundation to St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Confessions, and likewise affords it a formidable place in recent Russian 
thought. J^e his Ocherki russkoi filosofii (Berlin, 1922) 11. 

®®“Kurt i filosifiya,” in “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 119-35, esp. 132. 
Florensky makes analogous remarks in his “Molennye ikony prepodobnogo 
Sergiya” (The prayer icon of the venerable Sergius), Zhurnal moskovskoi 
patriarkhii, no. 9 (1969) 80-90. Specifically drawing attention to the icon 
comer in Sergius’ room, he says that the icon there was “the living soul of 
the home, its spiritual center, the perceived axis around which the whole house 
revolved” (81). 

®^These investigations have been collected under the heading of the above- 
cited “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya.” For a survey of this collection as well as 
Florensky’s monograph “Ikonostas,” see our “Filosofiya kul’ta po ucheniyu 
svyashch. P. Florenskogo,” Vestnik, no. 135 (1982) 39-53. 

““Deduktsiya semi tainstv” (The deduction of the seven sacraments), “Iz 
bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 143-7. 
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his consideration of personal testimony as the foundational concept 
of all Christian philosophy®® and his elaboration of the phenomenon 
of prayer according to the classical, Aristotelian scheme of material, 
formal, efficient and final causality.®^ Elsewhere, in a lecture on 
the poet Blok,®® Florensky goes so far as to claim a genetic de¬ 
pendence of culture on cult. In this context, he bluntly states: “The 
creativity of culture uprooted from cult is, in essence, only parody.”®® 
Lastly, in one final monograph of great merit, entitled 
“Iconostasis,’”®® Florensky ferrets out the true metaphysical nature 
of iconography, and at the same time develops a concrete meta¬ 
physics of the icon and an original esthetics of Christian experience 
with special reference to the veneration of icons. 

[to be continued] 


®®“Svideteli” (Testimonies), “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 156-72. “Per¬ 
sonal testimony” would also become a key concept in the thought of the 
French existentialist Gabriel Marcel. 

®^“Slovesnoe sluzhenie. Molitva” (Vocal service. Prayer), “Iz bogoslov¬ 
skogo naslediya,” 172-95. 

*»“0 Bloke” (On Blok), Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 169-92. This talk was 
written in 1931 as a result of an agreement with friends to rediscuss Blok 
after a disappointing conference on him in January of 1931. 

Bloke,” 170. The emphasis is the author’s. 

ioo«ij^onostas,” Bogoslovskie trudy 9 (1972) 80-148. An apparently 
abridged version was first published in the Vestnik russkogo zapadno-evro- 
peiskogo patriarshego ekzarkhata, no. 65 (1969) 39-64. The work itself was, 
according to present documentation, written from June 17, 1921 to July 8, 
1922, and apparentiy was Florensky’s last lengthy treatment of a religious 
topic. 
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Robert Slesinsky 


Born just over a century ago, on January 9, 1882, Pavel 
Aleksandrovich Florensky was unquestionably one of the most gifted 
personalities ever to appear on the scene of Russian intellectual his¬ 
tory, He was not only a celebrated priest and a genial philosopher- 
theologian of the Russian Orthodox Church, but was also an out¬ 
standing humanist of encyclopedic interests, running the gamut from 
mathematics, physics and electrical engineering to linguistics and 
art history. Indeed, the strength of his personality and the profundity 
of his philosophical, religious and scientific intuitions deserve a 
keener appreciation and a more objective scrutiny on the part of 
scholars not only in his homeland, but especially abroad, where his 
name has not been sufficiently known nor his thought extensively 
elaborated upon by commentators. Many Russian thinkers, in fact, 
have likened him to Leonardo da Vinci, due to his acumen and 
scientific prowess, although it is doubtful that Florensky himself 
would have accepted the comparison without serious reservations.* 

♦This article comprises the first part of the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
entitled “Florensky’s Metaphysics of Love,” to be submitted at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University (Faculty of Philosophy), Rome. 

^Authors who have likened Florensky to Leonardo da Vinci include 
Nicholas Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1951) 176f; F.I. Udelov (a pseudonym of S.I. Fudel), 
Ob o, Pavle Florenskom (Paris: YMCA Press, 1972) 10; Boris Filipoff, “O. 
Pavel Florenskii,” in Russkaya religiozno-filosofskaya mysV XX veka, ed. N.P. 
Poltoratsky (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1975) 356, 370; Sergius 
Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik o. Pavel Florenskii,” Vestnik russkogo khristians- 
kogo studencheskogo dvizheniya, nos. 101-102 (1971) 127. The title of the 
latter journal was shortened beginning with issue 112 (1974) by dropping 
the word studencheskii (student). It will hereafter be referred to as Vestnik, 

As for himself, Florensky speaks of da Vinci in somewhat negative terms. 
Citing Freud’s critical study (in the Standard Edition of the Complete Psycho- 
logical Works of Sigmund Freud, 11 [London: Hogarth, 1957] 57-137) of 
da Vinci’s personality, Florensky seems to cast aspersions on the motivations 
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Florensky’s philosophic speculations and religious meditations 
were written against the background of nineteenth-century positivism, 
materialism and nihilism, with its morbid, monoideistic preoccupation 
with the abolition of autocracy and the propagation of socialism in 
its stead, and that of twentieth-century ethical idealism, with its 
championing of social betterment according to deeply rooted Rus¬ 
sian religious convictions.® The new age was indeed, according to 
many intellectuals, a time of religious renaissance in the intellectual 
life of Russian society, whose avant-garde was all too often in the 
past openly antagonistic to the Church and reprehensive of its claims 
to a central position and role in Russian society.® Florensky’s master- 
work, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, has been judged to be 
the most characteristic work of this movement, and indeed its most 
original and influential philosophical and theological composition.^ 
It has, moreover, a special relevance for today. Its treatment of the 
perennial problems of critical philosophy, cosmology, anthropology 
and theology not only has an intrinsic interest in itself but enjoys 
particular significance for our own contemporary era, itself ab¬ 
sorbed in the existential questions of the meaning of human life 
and existence and preoccupied with the search for nonephemeral 
value and enduring importance. In contemporary Soviet society, this 
has been verified in a unique way—Florensky’s life and work have 
drawn, apart from the limited and slanted notice of official Soviet 
publishing circles, the serious attention of the samizdat press.® 

behind Freud’s creative work and, in fact, states that Mona Lisa’s smile is 
nothing other than a smile of sin. See The Pillar and Foundation of Truth 
[Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny] (Moscow, 1914) 174, 697 (n267). 

^Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy y 17 If. 

®For a concinnous treatment of this renaissance, see Nicolas Zernov, The 
Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (London: Dartman, 
Longman & Todd, 1963). 

'‘Zernov, 10Iff; Georges Florovsky, Puti russkogo bogosloviya (Paris, 
1937) 943; Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1937) 25; and Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 179. 

Berdyaev also agrees with this assessment, but in a negative way. To his 
mind, this new movement, at the head of which he saw Florensky, was little 
more than a “decadent estheticism.” See his “Tipy religioznoi mysli v Rossii,” 
Russkaya mysV, no. 6 (1916) 1-31. These pages include part one of Berdyaev’s 
extendi study on this topic, “Vozrozhdenie pravoslaviya.” For our assess¬ 
ment of Berdyaev’s position, see below, 24. 

®Filipoft, 370. The above-cited work of Udelov (Fudel) is itself a samizdat 
publication. The Soviets, on the other hand, treat Florensky for the most part 
in their typically jaded way. P. Palievsky, for instance, in an introduction to 
the publication of “Quay and Boulevard”—an excerpt from Florensky’s auto¬ 
biography of his childhood years—implies, citing the Granat Encyclopedia (7th 
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No one less than the Nobel laureate Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
the dean-in-exile of Soviet dissidents, has been intrigued by the figure 
of Fr. Paul. He notes with distress and evident indignation in his 
novel literary investigation, The GULAG Archipelago, of the im¬ 
prisonment of Florensky in a camp on one of the Solovetsky Islands 
in the White Sea with thousands of other priests and religious and 
other notables, and duly bemoans his ultimate fate.® With other like- 
minded, Soviet intellectuals, Solzhenitsyn also strives to perpetuate 
Florensky’s memory in a collection of essays written in the spiritual 
tradition of Vekhi (Landmarks) of 1909 and Iz glubiny (Out of 
the depths) of 1918, under the title of Iz-pod glyb (From under 
the rubble).^ Vekhi was penned by concerned intellectuals newly 
converted to religion to indicate the decay of the intelligentsia of 
tsarist Russia and to isolate its causes, while Iz glubiny was written 
by a similar group, which included most of the original authors of 
Vekhi, in the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution, noting the 
tragic and untimely fate of a society that failed to heed the prophetic 
warnings of 1909. Iz-pod glyb, which, as has been noted, is itself a 
phonetic echo of Iz glubiny, for its part laments the abridgment of free 
thought and the intimidation of independent thinkers in contemporary 
Soviet society. One of its essays in particular, that by F. Korsakov 
(a pseudonym), entitled “Russian Destinies,” is specifically dedicated 
to the memory of Fr. Paul Florensky.® 


Biographical Sketch 


Basic Data 

Since Florensky was such a towering intellectual figure in his 
time, and his influence so widespread, it is somewhat surprising 
that no full-length biography on him has yet appeared. Until now 

edition), that Florensky's conception of integral knowledge is identical with 
that of dialectical materialism. ‘Tristan’ i burvar,” Prometei, no. 9 (1972) 
138-48. Cf also Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 188, 

^Alexander Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago Two (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1975) 44n, 641, 670f, 

^N.A. Berdyaev, et al., Vekhi (Moscow, 1909); S. Askoldov, et al., Iz 
glubiny, 2d ed. (Paris: YMCA Press, 1967); A. Solzhenitsyn, M.S. Agursky, 
et al., Iz-pod glyb (Paris: YMCA Press, 1974), English translation From 
under the Rubble (Boston: Little, Brown, 1975). 

*F. Korsakov, “Russkie sud’by,” Iz-pod glyb, 159-76 (English ed., 151- 

71 ). 
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only brief sketches of his life, work and personality have appeared 
in print, unfortunately meaning that many lacunae in his life story 
have perforce remained, not the least of which has been the place, 
date and exact circumstances of his death.® 

Paul Florensky was born in Jevlakh, Azerbaidzhan in Trans¬ 
caucasia on January 9, 1882, the son of an engineer. His father 
was Russian, his mother an Armenian; and he may have had some 
Georgian blood in him.^“ His secondary school studies were done in 
Tiflis (Tbilisi), Georgia, during which time he displayed an excep¬ 
tional talent for mathematics. Upon their completion he not sur¬ 
prisingly matriculated in the physics and mathematics faculty of 
Moscow University in order to pursue his interest in mathematics. 
While a university student, his chief mentor was the noted math¬ 
ematician Nikolai Vasilievich Bugaev (1837-1903), the father of the 
famous symbolist poet Andrei Belyi (1880-1934).^^ At the same 
time he studied philosophy under Sergei Nikolaevich Trubetskoy 
(1862-1905) and Lev Mikhailovich Lopatin (1855-1920) in the 
philosophy faculty of the same university. 

During the years 1904-1905, together with his close friends 
Valentin Pavlovich Sventsitsky (1879-1939), Vladimir Frantsevich 
Em (1881-1917) and Aleksandr Viktorovich Elchaninov (1881- 
1934), Florensky formed the Brotherhood of Christian Stmggle 
with the aim of radically renewing the social sphere in the spirit 
of Solovievian theocracy with the free subjugation of the state to 
the Church.^® This fraternal union was too utopian in orientation 

•Official Soviet sources list the date of Florensky’s death as December 
15, 1943, and the place as the Solovki concentration camp on the White Sea. 
The accuracy of both has been questioned. For a discussion of this issue see 
“V kakom godu umer o. Pavel Florenskii?” Vestnik, no. 115 (1975) 151-4. 
Zernov lists his date of death as 1952, History of Russian Philosophy, 101. 
Alexander Schmemann conditionally agrees with this information, in his Ulti¬ 
mate Questions: An Anthology of Modern Russian Religious Thought (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965) 135. L. Ganchikov lists 1946 as the 
probable date in his encyclopedia notice, Entsiklopedia filosofii, 3:698; 
while J. Papin, in a similar notice in the New Catholic Encyclopedia, 5:974, 
says it is unknown. 

^•Udelov, 13-7; German Troitsky, “In Memoriam of the Reverend Pavel 
Florensky,” Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, no. 11 (1972) 74-80. Inter¬ 
estingly enough, there is no corresponding article in the Russian edition of the 
latter. 

^^For Florensky’s interesting correspondence with Boris Nikolaevich Bu¬ 
gaev (Belyi), see Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 149-68. 

^®See the editor’s note regarding Florensky’s correspondence with Belyi in 
the above-cited issue of Vestnik, 150; see also SA. Levitsky, Ocherki po istorii 
russkoi filosofskoi i obschchestvennoi mysli (Frankfurt am Main: Possev, 
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and, not without the influence of the revolutionary events of 1905, 
was soon disbanded. 

After his university graduation in 1904, Florensky decided not 
to accept the university’s offer of a research scholarship in mathe¬ 
matics in order to enrol in the Moscow Theological Academy for 
religious studies and seminary training. This decision he made after 
consultation with his spiritual director, the noted hierarch Bishop 
Antony (Florensov, 1847-1920).^® He finished his spiritual and 
theological education in 1908, at which time he was elected to the 
faculty of the history of philosophy at the academy. Having married 
Anna Mikhailovna Giatsintova on August 17, 1910, he was or¬ 
dained to the holy priesthood on April 24, 1911 by Bishop Feodor 
(Pozdeevsky) of Volokolamsk. On May 19, 1914, he defended his 
master’s thesis On Spiritual Truth,^^ which with several modifications 
and amplifications would become The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truth}^ 

1981) 140. From other correspondence, especially that of Archimandrite 
Serapion Mashkin to Florensky, we learn of the former’s bitter disapproval of 
the Moscow Theological Academy’s lack of social and civic consciousness in 
not speaking out as an institutional body against the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905, which he considered unjust. Mashkin goes on to write that he 
presumes that Florensky shares his opinion in this matter. The letter, dated 
February 3, 1905, is in Voprosy religii 1 (1906) 174-83. This same issue con¬ 
tains Florensky’s own personal portrait of his mentor, entitled “K pochesti 
vyshnego zvaniya” (To the memory of a higher calling), 143-73. 

^®A. Elchaninov, “Episkop-starets,” Puff no. 4 (1926) 159, 164. 

^^A confusion concerning this thesis should be dispelled at this time. 
Sometimes, as in Levitsky (179), we find it inexactly labeled a doctoral dis¬ 
sertation. According to the Russian university system then in effect, the master’s 
thesis would indeed be what we would consider a doctoral dissertation. The 
true doctoral dissertation, then, would strictly speaking be what is known as a 
work of habilitation, as found in German universities, i.e., in effect, a second 
doctorate, qualifying one for a professorship at the university level. 

Spiritual Truth (O dukhovnoi istine) was published in Moscow in 
1913. This edition lacks the first and eighth letters of Pillar and Foundation, 
entitled “Two Worlds” and “Gehenna.” Also, there are no vignettes in this 
preliminary edition. Lastly, it contains no notes (though, oddly enough, their 
numeration is given in the text proper!) and lacks the explanatory appendix 
on various symbols and drawings. Udelov (13) and Bishop Feodor (Pozdeev¬ 
sky)—^the rector of the Moscow Theological Academy at that time—^in his 
review of this work in Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5 (1914) 148-81, both refer to a 
1912 edition of On Spiritual Truth containing only seven chapters (letters) of 
what would become Pillar and Foundation. In addition to the preface and the 
notes, the chapters included are those entitled “Doubt,” “Triunity,” “Light of 
Truth,” “Comforter,” “Contradiction,” “Sin” and “Creation.” Lacking, there¬ 
fore, are ‘Two Worlds,” “Gehenna,” “Sophia,” “Friendship” and “Zeal.” 
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Autobiographical Remarks on his Childhood 

Before proceeding with Florensky’s life story and career, it 
is worthwhile to backtrack for a moment in order to consider his 
autobiographical essays concerning his childhood years in the 
Caucasus, which have only relatively recently found their way into 
print, after having been virtually lost to obscurity from the time 
of their composition in the early twenties.^® According to editorial 
indications in Vestnik^^’^ these memoirs consist of four parts, respec¬ 
tively entitled “Religion,” “Nature,” “Poetry” and “Family.” A 
three-part serialization of these childhood recollections has appeared 
in Vestnik. The aforementioned first two parts, “Religion” and 
“Nature,” have been printed in their entirety, while the third selec¬ 
tion is apparently only an excerpt from the remaining portion of 
these memoirs. The information contained therein is truly most 
valuable for making a more adequate assessment of Florensky’s 
moral and intellectual greatness and, indeed, for properly apprizing 
the true nobility of his personality. 

Reading the first installment of these memoirs reveals, rather 
surprisingly, that Florensky did not come from an overtly religious 
family. It was not, however, an antireligious one—it was merely in¬ 
different to all religious matters, although Florensky says they did 
observe conventional religious practices,'* With a touch of humor, 
he specifically remarks that the Great Lenten Fast was not as such 
observed in the Florensky household, but still the best traditional 
Caucasian lenten specialties were served them for their culinary 
qualities during this penitential season. Similarly, the annual prepara¬ 
tions for Easter were always joyful to him, but, of course, were 
devoid of any properly religious significance. Florensky claims that 
he simply loved to decorate pisanki, the traditional Easter eggs. Not 
only Easter, but also Christmas and Pentecost were moments of un¬ 
stinted celebration in the household, when his father, who normally 
frowned upon any misconduct or slight of manners during meal¬ 
time, even encouraged a festive disorder at the dinner table. But 
all this, Florensky repeats, was done not out of any religious con¬ 
viction but only to observe and promote the more cultural and 

^*P.A. Florensky, “Vospominaniya detstva,” Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 48-84; 
no. 100 (1971) 230-54; no. 106 (1972) 183-200. The latter entry is also to 
be found in Prometei, no. 9 (1972) 138-48. 

^"^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 48. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 51, 71-8. 
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ethnic vestiges of an ignored and forgotten religious heritage. This 
same attitude governed all the family’s outward religious practices. 
Baptisms, mere conventions as far as his parents were concerned, 
for instance, were so arranged as not to involve any outsiders. 

Florensky candidly admits that he was given no formal religious 
instruction, was never taken to church and did not even know how 
to bless himself. Nonetheless, Florensky claims he always felt a 
hidden, mysterious power in life; indeed, he frankly acknowledges 
that his first religious impulses and reasonings were clearly pan¬ 
theistic in character.^® 

Speaking of his parents,Florensky observes that while his 
mother seemed more open to religion, and more inclined to affirm 
the existence of God and the importance of religion and the clergy, 
his father was of the opposite tendency. His father always avoided 
the word “God,” although at times he would speak of the “Higher 
Being” or of the “Divinity” or of “that One whom people call God.” 
But he did so, according to Florensky, only to indicate the incom¬ 
mensurability of the Higher Being with human knowledge and the 
human word. Florensky further writes: “This abstinence from the 
name [of God] was not for motives of reverence, but for cognitive 
conscientiousness, on the one hand, and for social carefulness, on 
the other.”^^ His father’s basic attitude was that if all humanity has 
professed religion, it cannot not be. However, to his mind, it was a 
futile endeavor to try to decide in favor of any one religion. In 
sum, Florensky concludes, his father bore no enmity toward any 
religion, but adhered to none. In fact, if he had any “religion” it 
was solely toward humanity. His favorite word and battle cry, in¬ 
deed, as Florensky informs us, was chelovechnosf (humanism).®* 

His father’s relativistic and agnostic stance toward religion did, 
however, have a positive influence on him, even if, Florensky con¬ 
cedes, it was not the effect his father would have desired. A later, 
fundamental conviction of Florensky was that at the root of all 
religions there is one Religion.®* Florensky does not thereby con¬ 
clude the relativity of all religions, but only the fact that there is 
one transcendent God and one transcendent truth lying at the base 
of all the religions of the world.®^ 

^^Ve^tnik, no. 99 (1971) 78f. 

^^Vestnikf no. 99 (1971) passim. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 52. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 56. 

^^Vestnik, no. 99 (1971) 53. 

“A further implication of this understanding of religion, one not explicitly 
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Another inadvertently positive influence his parents had on 
his future religious views was their rejection of the idea of ethnic 
or, more precisely, nationalistic churches. The mixed marriage of 
his parents did not set well with his mother’s Armenian family, and 
Florensky remarks how his mother subsequently rejected not only 
her family but even her nation and race. She absolutely refused to 
speak Armenian, frequent the Armenian Church or have anything 
else to do with things Armenian, She only maintained ties with her 
sister, and apart from her evaded all other questions about her fam¬ 
ily when speaking with her children. Though Florensky chides his 
mother for her unyielding stance toward her own Armenian culture, 
he scores the Armenian Church for its hopeless conservatism and 
abstention from all proselytizing activity and acceptance of converts 
from outside its midsts. The Russian Orthodox Church was, in 
Florensky’s opinion, more open in this regard, though he adds it 
was prone to the same dangers whenever Slavophilism received an 
undue and undeserved attention. Florensky, however, was no less 
a convinced Orthodox in view of the expanded horizons of his re¬ 
ligious vision. He only resolutely rejected any exclusively nationalistic 
understanding of the Church. 

Besides his confessions concerning his family’s religious prac¬ 
tices, his recounting of his first genuine metaphysical experiences 
are of special import insofar as Florensky himself retrieves for 
us the germs of his later thought. But once again, these particular 
experiences, all with nature, reveal to us the pantheistic overtones 
of his thought. Already in the second published installment of his 
memoirs, Florensky notes that as a child his one true love was 
nature.®® More telling, however, is the third installment, dedicated 
to his memories of Batum, a seaport in the Georgian SSR. In his 
experience of the immensity and vastness of the sea lying before 
him, we see hints of his subsequently articulated experience of the 
pan-unity of Being. He writes: 

... I remember my childhood impressions, and I do not 
err in their regard: at the seashore, I felt myself face- 
to-face before a dear, solitary, mysterious and endless 
eternity, from which all flows and in which everything 
revolves. It called me, and I was with it.®® 

elaborated upon by Florensky, is that in order to decide on the proportionality 
of truth in religion one must necessarily appeal to revelation. 

^Vestnik, no. 100 (1971) 231. 

^^VestniKuo, 106 (1972) 188. 
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He comes back to the same, basic point, but from another di¬ 
rection, when he describes his general impressions of the trader- 
contrabandists who flourished in the Turkish quarter of Batum. Com¬ 
menting specifically on the traders who dealt in handmade, Venetian 
glass beads, Florensky remarks how to him there was always a 
great difference to be found between handmade and machine-made 
products. The latter evoked his suspicions and invariably seemed 
to be “without soul.”^^ The former, on the other hand, brought him 
before the face of Being and all its transcendent properties of unity, 
truth, goodness and beauty. In his own words: 

Through these glass beads, by means of them, the sub¬ 
stance of the world learned to love itself and to delight 
in itself. And I loved it—not the matter of physicists, 
not the elements of chemistry, not the protoplasm of 
biology, but the very substance, with its truth and its beauty 
with its moral goodness. I felt with trepidation that the 
glass beads of this Venetian contrabandist were not only 
beautiful but, indeed, were splendid, just as the perceived 
depth of being is, in general, splendid, and just as every¬ 
thing genuine is splendid.^® 

To sum up this brief commentary on Florensky’s autobio¬ 
graphical memories of his childhood, attention should be drawn 
to two facets of his thought in development. First, there is a definite 
pantheistic timbre to Florensky’s first metaphysical stirrings and a 
similar coloring to his juvenile, conceptual formulations of this ex¬ 
perience. But we have also seen that Florensky fully owns up to 
having passed through a pantheistic stage and in no way fudges 
about it or tries to explain it away. More importantly, however, 
we can see the makings of a real metaphysician in him, one deeply 
sensitive to the true fulness of being under all its articulated, tran¬ 
scendent formalities. And possibly, we can even glean in his tender 
and responsive soul the seeds of a calling to serve at God’s altar. 


Professional Activity 

Upon successful defense of his dissertation ad lauream^ he 
remained on at the Moscow Theological Academy as a professor. 

^'^Vestnik, no. 106 (1972) 198. 

^^Vestnik, no. 106 (1972) 200. The emphasis is the author’s. 
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During this same period, from 1911 to 1917 to be exact, he also 
served as the editor of the journal Bogoslovskii vestnik^ in which 
a number of his own studies appeared. It should also be noted that 
during all this time, as well as before, from the time of his gradua¬ 
tion from Moscow University, Florensky never let his mathematical 
and scientific interests wane, but rather continued in their research 
and elaboration. The fruits of his endeavors in these fields are his 
published articles on mathematical topics, which date already from 
1904,^® At the same time, his early, keen interest in linguistic con¬ 
cerns remained in full force. Never a mere casual observer of any 
intellectual domain to his liking, Florensky likewise published in 
the field of general linguistics.^® 

As a priest, he never held a formal pastorate, though he did 
serve as a pastoral assistant in the chapel of the Red Cross Society 
at Sergiev Posad (now Zagorsk) and conscientiously pursued any 
pastoral duties that came his way.®^ He was above all else a zealous 
priest, under whose spiritual leadership certain prominent intel¬ 
lectuals like the learned Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944) and Nicholas 
Lossky (1870-1965), as well as the dissolute and bigoted Vasily 
Rozanov (1856-1919), returned to the Church and the faith of 
their fathers. Bulgakov, who himself was to become an archpriest 
of the Orthodox Church, very movingly notes that the very spiritual 
center of Florensky’s personality was his priesthood, and that his 
greatest creation was not his writings but his own life, formed and 
nourished by the grace of holy orders and the eucharist.®^ 

Rozanov, on the other hand, would probably have jumped 
at the opportunity to offer a prompt and unsolicited rejoinder to 
Bulgakov, and, gadfly that he was, attempt a counterbalance to his 
highly favorable assessment of Florensky’s personality. Most likely, 
he would have drawn into focus the aspect of Horensky’s ap¬ 
parent pride, which even Lossky mentions in his otherwise very 

modest example is his review of Jules Tannerie’s Kurs teoreticheskoi 
i prakticheskoi arifmetiki, in Bogoslovskii vestnik 3:12 (1913) 864-72. 

®®See his review article “Novaya kniga po russkoi grammatike” (A new 
book about Russian grammar), Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5 (1909) 138-45. 

®^See Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik o. Pavel Florenskii,” 131. 

^^Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik o. Pavel Florenskii,” 129ff. According to 
their own testimony, both Bulgakov and Lossky attributed their hard-won 
conversions to Fr. Pavel. See Sergius Bulgakov, Avtobiograficheskie zametki 
(Paris: YMCA Press, 1946) 158; and Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 
111, On Rozanov’s conversion, see V. Stammler, “V.V. Rozanov,” in Poltorat- 
sky, ed., Russkaya religiozno-filosofskaya mysV XX veka, 313; and Lossky, 
History of Russian Philosophy, 344. 
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complimentary and endearing remarks about Florensky,®® and 
flaunted his adamant refusal to receive the last sacraments from 
Fr. Paul, the very one who was instrumental in his own moral 
reawakening to Christianity, so as not to flatter this alleged pride.®^ 
Whatever the final, full assessment of Florensky’s personality 
may be—and the best indications certainly point to a highly 
laudatory one, especially as Florensky neared the end of his so¬ 
journ on earth—we need only underscore the complexity and out¬ 
right enigma of his character. No commentator is silent on this issue, 
and the verdicts on the man and his life, whether temporary or 
final, recognize a truly intriguing personage of immense stature in 
Paul Florensky.®® Some might prefer to agree with Leonid 
Sabaneeff’s highly personal portrait of his very close friend, and 
maintain that “Lucifer was closer to him than Christ,”®® but others 
surely would avouch only for a genuine, mystical presence in him 
that could only draw people, even if seemingly hypnotically in some 
cases,®" to the Church and her Bridegroom. 


The Untimely End of Florensky*s Career 

With the closing of the Moscow Theological Academy and 
Seminary after the Bolshevik Revolution, Florensky’s life changed 
directions. His cherished plans to establish a special philosophical 

®^Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy^ 111. 

^^Levitsky, 63. 

®®This point is borne out in the recollections of various famous Russian 
intellectual figures. See N.O. Lossky, Vospominaniya (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 
1968) 197f; Zinaida Nikolaevna Gippius-Merezhkovskaya, Dmitrii Merezh- 
kovskii (Paris: YMCA Press, 1951) 134-7, 193, and her Zhivye litsa (Munich: 
Wilhelm Fink, 1971) 74-6, 81, 88-92. Cf in particular the biographical study 
of Evgeny Modestov, “P,A, Florenskii i ego sovetskie gody,” Mosty, no. 2 
(1959) 419-34, esp. 420f. 

®®Leonid Sabaneeff, “Pavel Florensky: Priest, Scientist, and Mystic,” The 
Russian Review 20 (1961) 316f. The Soviet Russian writer Marietta Saginyan 
would appear to align herself with Sabaneeff. In the section of her memoirs 
dealing with her association at the end of the first decade of this century with 
various “renegades” from the intelligentsia, such as Berdyaev, Bulgakov and 
Florensky, she remarks that Florensky impressed her as being “a fanatic with 
the face of a Savonarola, the likes of a severe ascetic.” See her “Chelovek i 
vremya,” Novyi mir, no. 4 (1973) 113-31; no. 5, 160-86; no. 6, 128-53. See 
in particular no. 5, 165. 

®W.V. Zenkovsky, History of Russian Philosophy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953) 895; also Levitsky, 147. These authors specifically 
describe Florensky’s influence on Bulgakov in these exact terms. 
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academy in Moscow dedicated to the scientific study of religion 
and religious phenomena had to be abandoned/® and now, most 
of his professional energies were to be rechanneled back into 
his original mathematical interests and research in physics and 
electrical engineering. Owing to his reputation and value as an out¬ 
standing research scientist, Florensky was not to be exiled from 
the Soviet Union with other like-minded intellectuals in the famous 
banishment of 1922/® but was to remain in the official scientific 
posts in which he had found work. From 1920 to 1927, he lectured 
on the theory of perspective in the Higher State Technical-Artistic 
Studios {the vkhutemas) and at the same time was a leading col¬ 
laborator in the Commission for the Electrification of Soviet Russia 
(the GOELRO). He also was an editor of the Soviet Technical 
Encyclopedia, to which he himself contributed many articles. He 
even made a number of important scientific discoveries and inven¬ 
tions of notable benefit to the Soviet economy. One worthy of special 
note is his 1927 invention of an extraordinary noncoagulating 
machine oil, called “dekanite” by the Soviets in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. In addition, 
one of his scientific works, a book on dielectrics, even became a 
standard textbook. 

But all was not, in the end, to fare well for Florensky.^® He 
refused to renounce his priesthood, and even dared to don his 
priest’s cassock, pectoral cross and cap while attending to his 
official scientific duties. This, of course, only earned him the enmity 
and scorn of the Soviet authorities, who, as Levitzky notes,^^ feared 

®®Florensky stated his intentions regarding this matter already on June 12, 
1917 in Sergiev Posad. See “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya” (From the theo¬ 
logical heritage), Bogoslovskie trudy 17 (1977) 86. 

Altogether, sixty intellectuals were exiled by Lenin in this most unex¬ 
pected, yet providential, move, which spared these figures from a worse fate. 
Some of the personages included in this noteworthy banishment were Nicholas 
Berdyaev, Sergius Bulgakov, Simeon L. Frank, Lev Platonovich Karsavin, 
Nicholas O. Lossky and Peter Struve. 

*®A good indication of the turn in Florensky’s fortunes is given in E. 
Kopman, “Protiv noveishikh otkrovenii burzhuaznogo mrakobesiya” (Against 
the latest revelations of bourgeois befuddlement), BoVshevik, no. 12 (1933) 
88-96. The author specifically criticizes Florensky for trying to ground logic 
in intellectual intuition and not sensual intuition (92), a pointed criticism of 
his article “Fizika na sluzhbe u matematiki” (Physics in the service of mathe¬ 
matics), published in 1932 in the Review of Socialist Reconstruction and 
Science. Kopman calls on editors to show “revolutionary vigilance” (96) in 
regard to Florensky’s writings. 

^^Levitsky, 141. 
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the figure of a ‘‘scholarly pop'’^^ and the influence he might have 
on young Soviet scholars, and who, in consequence, finally deprived 
him of all his professional capacities and had him imprisoned in 
1933, 

The exact details of Florensky’s remaining years now become 
sketchy and subject to dispute among commentators. Florensky ap¬ 
parently was at first sent to the Skovorodino labor camp near Lake 
Baykal in Siberia. Still refusing to renounce his faith, he was sent 
to another, bleaker camp, the Solovki Island concentration camp, 
where, according to official information, he died on December 15, 
1943. 

Solzhenitsyn traces Rorensky’s years in exile somewhat dif¬ 
ferently in his admittedly provisional, but certainly credible, ac¬ 
counting.^® He lists his exiles as in Siberia, then Solovki and lastly 
the Kolyma (the area in eastern Siberia around the river Kolyma, 
which hosted numerous concentration camps), where Florensky 
seemingly managed to study flora and minerals. This information, 
at any rate, corroborates some of the conjectures offered in the 
previously cited Vestnik piece on the same subject.**^ 

Not even the Soviets, however, have been able to deny the 
importance of Florensky’s thought or the outstanding quality of his 
achievements. The Soviet Philosophical Encyclopedia indeed speaks 
of him and his contributions to thought and to Soviet society in 
favorable terms. But as to his ignominious fate, this encyclopedia 
entry has no comment; it just tersely states: “In 1933 he was 
repressed. He was posthumously rehabilitated (1956).”^® 


The Scope of his Philosophic-Theological Corpus 

A complete bibliography of Florensky’s entire literary corpus 
has not yet appeared.^® The main difficulty here has been that much 

^*The word pop is a derogatory Russian expression for a priest. 

^Solzhenitsyn, The GULAG Archipelago Two, 670f. 

^See above, note 9. 

^Filosofskaya entsiklopediya, 5 (Moscow, 1970) 377. 

^®The most complete bibliography is found in Udelov, 134-41. The bibliog¬ 
raphy we have compiled for our thesis, while helping to fill this void, does not, 
however, pretend to be exhaustive. Various studies, mostly of an apparently 
minor or, at least, secondary importance, were not available for our review, 
and material circumstances prevented us from remedying this situation. Biblio¬ 
graphical indications for these inaccessible works, however, may be found in 
Udelov’s bibliography, as well as in Troitsky. 
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of his work has remained unedited in virtually forgotten manuscripts. 
In recent years, these pieces have fortunately begun to resurface in 
published form, chiefly in the Vestnik of the Russian Christian 
Movement, in the Moscow patriarchate’s Bogoslovskie trudy and 
its ofiScial monthly journal, and in some Soviet periodicals.^^ 
Florensky’s publications in mathematics, physics and engineering 
also comprise a formidable corpus, but we prescind from a con¬ 
sideration of these works here.^® 


Initial Work 

Already whUe a student at Moscow University, and especially 
while at the Moscow Theological Academy, Florensky began to 
write and publish extensively. His first published articles, “On 
Superstition,”^® “Spiritualism as Anti-Christianity,”®® and “On 
Symbols of Eternity,”®^ appeared in the short-lived Novyi put\ a 
monthly issued in 1903-1904 by the Religious-Philosophical Society 
of Writers and Symbolists, which soon dissolved owing to both 
internal dissent and external pressure.®* From his seminary years 
date some student homilies, a lengthy monograph on the concept of 
the Church in Holy Scripture and several preliminary studies ex¬ 
ploring themes subsequently treated and developed in his master’s 
thesis. 

The homilies have an interest, apart from their content and 
devotional value, from the stylistic point of view. Florensky’s literary 

^Tor instance, Vospominaniya detstva, cited above (see notes 5 and 16). 
Florensky’s last known article, “Itogi” (Summations), is contained in Vestnik, 
no. Ill (1974) 56-65. In Bogoslovskie trudy we find “Ikonostas,” 9 (1972) 
80-148; “Ekkleziologicheskie materialy” (Ecclesiological materials), 12 (1974) 
73-183; and “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 17 (1977) 85-248. Florensky’s 
“Dukh i plot’” (Spirit and flesh) we find in the Zhurnal moskovskoi patri- 
arkhii, no. 4 (1969) 72-7. 

^Probably the best synopses of Florensky’s work in these fields are the 
previously cited studies by Troitsky and Modestov. 

sueverii,” Novyi put\ no. 8 (1903) 91-121. 

*®“Spiritizm, kak antikhristianstvo,” Novyi pufy no. 3 (1904) 149-67. 
simvolakh bezkonechnosti,” Novyi pufy no. 9 (1904) 173-235. 

®®See the editor’s note in Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 150, with Florensky’s 
correspondence with Belyi; and Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, 337. 
This society, organized with the intent of bringing intellectuals into the Church, 
was chaired by Dmitry Merezhkovsky and his wife Zinaida Gippius. The 
group met the sharp displeasure of the government, since it criticized the 
autocratic hold of the state over the Church. 
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style has been both praised and sharply criticized. In the opinion 
of S. A. Volkov, one of his former students, Florensky’s literary 
and oral style exhibited “magical charm.”®® Contrary evaluations, 
however, are uttered by others. The archpriest V. V, Zenkovsky, 
for instance, laments his “pretensiousness,”®'^ while Berdyaev, in a 
similar vein, objects to his excessive stylization and estheticism.®® In 
these published homilies we witness a contrast of styles, which dis¬ 
close not only his unquestionable literary talent but also a certain 
proclivity toward manneristic writing. A first, his paschal Bright 
Week homily, “The Author of Life,”®® which alludes to St. Peter’s 
remarks about the crucified Savior in Acts 3:15, highlights the 
cosmological dimension of Christ’s victory over evil, death and sin. 
It is written in a rich, rhetorical style, exuding an air of pretentious¬ 
ness, thus bearing out the unfavorable critiques of Zenkovsky and 
Berdyaev. Such is not the case, however, with another published 
sermon, “Joy unto Ages,”®^ a moving panegyric on man, which uses 
the Cherubic Hymn from the Byzantine Divine Liturgy as its point 
of departure. Unlike the former homily, it is written with an even¬ 
paced, awe-inspiring simplicity that highlights both Florensky’s con¬ 
natural sensitivity to the religious sphere and his innate ability for 
spiritual and devotional writing. 

Although here is not the place to give a detailed commentary 
on Florensky’s youthful philosophical and theological works, it is 
important to call attention to this juvenilia as it indicates the future 
paths his thought was to follow and thereby assists us in coming 
to terms with his profound thought and novel ways of communicat¬ 
ing his ideas. Two points in particular merit highlighting. The first 
concerns his philosophical orientation; the second the focus of his 
theological concentration. Florensky was interested in disclosing 
the Platonic and idealist background of European philosophy. In 
his “The Universally Human Roots of Idealism,”®® he traces philos¬ 
ophy back to magic and occultism, by means of which man tries to 
exert influence and control over the forces of nature. Plato’s search 

«^See Udelov, 9. 

®^Zenkovsky, 876, 

®®Nicholas Berdyaev, “Stilizovannoe pravoslavie,” Russkaya mysV, no. 1 
(1914) 109-25, and his Russkaya ideya (Paris: YMCA Press, 1946) 238ff. 

5®“Nachalnik zhizni,” published in pamphlet form (Sergiev Posad, 1907), 
as an extract from Khristianin, no. 4 (1907). 

®^“Radost’ na veki,” also in pamphlet form (Sergiev Posad, 1907) and 
an extract from Khristianin, no. 2 (1907). 

®®“Obshchechelovecheskie korni idealizma,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:2-3 
(1909 ) 284-97, 409-23. 
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for integral knowledge®® is, according to Florensky, nothing more 
than an offshoot of this same basic yearning to penetrate into the 
depths of reality and learn its inner secrets. Florensky writes: “The 
yearning of Plato for integral knowledge, for the unbroken unity of 
a world presentation, finds its precise answer in the all-embracing 
and organic unity of a primordial world contemplation.”®® In “The 
Cosmological Antinomies of Kant,”®^ Florensky turns his attention 
from Platonic to Kantian idealism and considers another aspect of 
integral knowledge—that is, its attainment through the antinomic 
structure of the mind. Here he analyzes the foundations and struc¬ 
tures of thought and reason, disclosing their intrinsic limitations 
and the need to appeal to antinomies in order to extricate and ex¬ 
plain the full mystery of man's cognitive experience. To his mind, 
Kant’s chief merit lies in his teaching concerning the antinomies of 
the mind, which, he adds, “only open the doors behind the scenes 
of the mind.”®® Florensky concludes this particular study with the 
notice that his prospective work, The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truths will attempt to address the problem of how reason itself is 
possible,®® 

We can, of course, glean the form that Florensky’s own answer 
to his epistemological quest will take from the very title of his 
famous book, which clearly alludes to St. Paul’s first letter to 
Timothy.®^ We can conclude from the context of 1 Timothy 3:15 
that somehow the Church will figure into the solution. And if this 
is so, his earlier monograph on the Church, written while he was 
only a third-year theology student and entitled “Ecclesiological 
Materials,”®® takes on special importance. In it, however, we should 
not expect to find an overabundance of original insights, as his 

®®By using “integral knowledge” in this context, Florensky is enlarging 
upon the strict meaning this terminus technicus carries in Russian philosophy. 
This point is treated in our discussion of Florensky’s methodology in a later 
chapter. 

®®“Obshchechelovecheskie korni,” 420. 

®^“KosmoIogicheskie antinomii I. Kanta,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:4 (1909) 
596-625. Florensky virtually repeats pages 623-5 word for word in Pillar and 
Foundation (484-7). 

®*“Kosmologicheskie antinomii I. Kanta,” 625 {Pillar and Foundation, 
487). 

«®Ibid. 

Although I hope to visit you soon, I [Paul] am writing you [Timothy] 
about these matters so that if I should be delayed you will know what kind 
of conduct befits a member of God’s household, the Church of the living God, 
the pillar and foundation of truth” (1 Tm 3:14-15). 

®®See above, note 47. 
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own views were yet to mature, but it does, nonetheless, show that 
the Church enjoys a central place and pivotal role in his specula¬ 
tions and vision of reality. It also proves that some of the key con¬ 
cepts of his later thought, such as “antinomy,” “consubstantiality” 
and “numerical identity,”®® were already germinally present in his 
student thought. 


Florensky's Magnum Opus 

Florensky’s searching study for the foundations of ultimate 
truth led him to the Church, which in his view constitutes, at once, 
the means for the attainment of truth and the environment for an 
encounter with it. The Pillar and Foundation of Truth represents 
the fruits of this quest, and, considering his intent, the title chosen 
for this investigation, his magnum opus, is indeed most felicitous. 
The work was a labor of love and, judging from bibliographical 
indications, was, moreover, a work of many years of student labor. 
The first traces of the definitive edition of The Pillar and Foundation 
of Truth are in a monograph, bearing the same title and published 
in 1908 in the short-lived Voprosy religii.^^ The product of his 
years as a seminarian, the work contains eight chapters, all but 
the first being called “letters,” as in his definitive study. The first 
chapter contains the first half of the preface (also given as a first 
chapter) in the 1914 edition. The letters, aU noticeably shortened 
versions of their later equivalents, are entitled “Two Worlds,” 
“Doubt,” “Triunity,” “Light of Truth,” “The Comforter,” 
“Contradiction” and “Gehenna.” Right up to and including the 
next-to-last letter given here, he follows the order of the final 
rendition of his argument in the 1914 text. The lacking letters in¬ 
clude those on sin, creation, Sophia, friendship and zeal. It also 
does not have the afterword, appendices and extensive footnoting 
given in the definitive edition. 

The next item of interest is the fairly lengthy review in the 
February 1909 edition of Bogoslovskii vestnik by Sergii Glagolev, 
an ordinary professor of the Moscow Theologies Academy, of a 
student composition of Florensky’s entitled “On Religious Truth.”®* 

®®See “Ekkleziologicheskie materialy,” 81, 116, 130, respectively, for these 
notions. 

^'^Voprosy religii 2 (1908) 223-384. Only two editions of this journal ever 
appeared, one in 1906 and the other in 1908. Florensky contributed to both. 
See above, note 12. 

^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:2 (1909) 129-35. 
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Although this work was not available for our personal inspection, 
and may not even be extant, Glagolev does give a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of it, thus making it possible for us to compare it with the 
previously cited work, published in 1909 but entitled “The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth.” He notes in the first place that part of 
the composition was submitted in a printed format, most likely 
the Voprosy religii monograph, or at least a hefty part of it, and 
part only in manuscript form, a fact clearly indicating the ongoing 
nature of its composition.®® ‘'On Religious Truth” contains ten 
chapters or, more exactly, letters addressed to a friend. Excepting 
the second, on which he does not comment, Glagolev gives a brief 
summary of the respective contents and salient points of the chap¬ 
ters and, moreover, with the exception of the first and eighth let¬ 
ters, states their individual titles. The preface of both the earlier 
and later redactions of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth may 
not be present in this particular composition, but then it may be 
present as the first part of the first chapter, which from Glagolev’s 
comments would appear to treat much, if not all, of the problematic 
contained in the letter “Doubt,” which is included in the 1908 
published monograph. The second chapter, which is not afforded 
any special notice by Glagolev, could well be the letter “Two 
Worlds,” and the letter “Zeal,” which would appear at first sight 
to be entirely lacking, may in point of fact be attached as an 
excursus at the end of the letter on “Friendship.” Florensky did 
indeed publish “Friendship” separately, as a contribution to 
Bogoslovskii vestnikj^ and appended a special reflection entitled 
“Zeal,”^^ which upon examination is shown to be what becomes a 
separate and last letter of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth. 
Only the diffusive notes and appendices appear not to play any 
particular role in this composition. 

The already cited work On Spiritual Truth, which was sub¬ 
mitted as Florensky’s master’s thesis, is virtually the same text, 
only with certain omissions and one noticeable addition. In this 
text, the one reviewed by Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), then 
rector of the Moscow Theological Academy, and given a 1912 
publication date, the seventh, ninth and tenth chapters of “On 
Religious Truth,” respectively entitled “Gehenna,” “Sophia” and 
“Friendship,” are left out, but an entirely new chapter bearing the 

^^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:2 (1909) 132. 

’^^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:1, 3 (1911) 15L82, 467-94. 

’^^Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:3 (1911) 494-507. 

^^See above, 7, iil5. 
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title “Sin” is included. This particular edition, unfortunately, also 
was not available for our personal inspection. Only its 1913 edition 
was accessible, and it is clearly a considerably expanded edition of 
the dissertation, including much of Florensky’s original student com¬ 
position omitted from the defended 1912 edition. Still, it too is 
a work only approaching the final, definitive text. The only puzzle 
is why it was published at all. The Pillar and Foundation of Truth 
was to appear in 1914, and considering the relatively minor elements 
missing from this second edition, we may justly ask: why the ex¬ 
penditure of the time and money? Though an answer to this par¬ 
ticular question may never be forthcoming, we have, nonetheless, 
ascertained beyond a doubt that Florensky’s masterwork had a con¬ 
voluted and checkered history, marked by various redactions with 
both irregular omissions and augmentations along the way.’® We 
may also reasonably conclude that there is a need for a new 
critical edition of The Pillar and Foundation of Truths indicating 
the various stages of redaction it underwent. 

No less revealing than the title of Florensky’s work is its 
subtitle, “An Essay on Orthodox Theodicy in Twelve Letters.” Hav¬ 
ing so designated his work, Florensky lets us know that he does 
not aim at completion but only wishes to sketch outlines for us to 
fill in by our own experience and meditation. His major concern, 
in other words, is to initiate us into the Orthodox ecclesial experi¬ 
ence, and not to satiate our innate need to know. His study, how¬ 
ever, is much more than a theodicy in the strict sense of the word, 
as its topics, which are presented in an organic series of provocative 
essays, touch upon the grand themes of criteriology, cosmology, 
anthropology and theology. 

Indeed, Florensky’s understanding of the term “theodicy” 
merits special notice. He does not use it in the strict sense of a 
vindication of divine justice in permitting evil to exist. Rather, he 
uses it somewhat apologetically, to denominate his attempted jus¬ 
tification of the mind’s claims to know truth. Florensky does not 
explicitly explain this usage in his book as such, but he specifically 
clarifies his meaning of the term in the public address he delivered 

^®Mention must also be made of the preparatory studies anticipating 
Pillar and Foundation, See, for example, the article on Kant (above, note 61). 
Also, Florensky’s letter on “Sophia,” which appears as the ninth chapter in 
“On Religious Truth” and as both the eleventh chapter and the tenth letter 
of Pillar and Foundation, appeared separately in Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5, 7-8 
(1911) 135-61, 582-613. Then, of course, there is the separate publication of 
the letter “Friendship” (see above, note 70). 
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before the defense of his dissertation.^^ Unless this discourse is 
examined in detail, it is doubtful that one can understand why he 
would label his study a “theodicy.” 

Florensky begins his discussion of the meaning of theodicy 
with an observation on the nature of religion. The role of religion, 
he stresses, is to save, and its focal center is nothing other than 
the soul. Having thus delineated the purpose of religion, he further 
adduces two additional determinations. Ontologically speaking, he 
states that “religion is our life in God and God’s in us,” while in 
a phenomenological perspective it is rather a “system of those 
actions and experiences that provide for the salvation of the soul.’”^ 
To foster this life of God in us, Florensky states that religion 
has two ways before it: the theoretical way of theodicy, which 
promotes our ascension into the life of God under the impulse of 
grace; and the practical way of anthropodicy, which underscores 
Christ the Savior’s condescension into our midst and our loving 
embrace of him as the unique means to salvation.^® Christology is, 
accordingly, central to this latter way of religion.^^ The former way, 
on the other hand, highlights the human mind; it begins with the 
mind, and then proceeds to go behind the scenes and transcend the 
mind. Its point of departure, in other words, is an analysis of the 
mind in action. Florensky says he is less concerned about the 
nature or existence of the mind than he is about its activity.^® The 
question “Is there a mind?” is, to his mind, a poor formulation 
of the problem, suggesting as it does a static conception of the 
mind. He prefers to ask: “How is the mind possible?” In his sub¬ 
sequent analysis of the mind’s activity in his book, Florensky finds 
that unless there is some ultimate foundation sustaining it, it is lost 
to absolute skepticism. Thus, he can rightly affirm: “The mind 
thirsts for salvation,” meaning stability of mind. “And if religion 

’^“Razum i dialektika” (Mind and dialectics), Bogoslovskii vestnik 3:9 
(1914) 86-98. Florensky dedicated this address to his spiritual father. Bishop 
Antony (Florensov). 

^^“Razum i dialektika,** 87. 

^““Razum i dialektika,” 88ff. 

^^That Florensky conceives the task of christology to be a dimension of 
anthropodicy, and not theodicy, is one explanation why he skirts any pro¬ 
tracted christological discussion in Pillar and Foundation, This is a good 
beginning for a rebuttal of the sharp criticism of Georges Florovsky {Puti 
russkogo bogosloviya, 495f) that Pillar and Foundation is deficient from the 
christological point of view. Cf also Florovsky’s review of Pillar and Founda¬ 
tion, “Tomlenie dukha” (The pining of the spirit), Puf, no. 20 (February 
1930) 104. 

"“Razurn i dialektika,” 91. 
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promises this stability,” Florensky claims, ‘‘then the business of 
theodicy is to show that this stability can indeed be given to the 
mind, and just how.”^® This is his first formulation of the task of 
theodicy. His second formulation is a restatement of his answer to 
the problem of how to assure the reliability and stability of the 
mind. Florensky holds that the mind transcends the inherent limita¬ 
tions of reason only once it acknowledges the presence of truth. 
In his own words, “the mind ceases to be sickly, i.e., to be reason, 
when it acknowledges Truth; since Truth makes the mind reasona¬ 
ble, i.e., an intellect, and not the mind, which makes Truth truth¬ 
ful.” Thus, to his original question “How is the mind possible?” 
Florensky answers that the mind is possible through truth, and, 
accordin^y, conceives the task of theodicy to consist in demonstrat¬ 
ing that “Truth itself makes itself Truth.”®® 

Considering the ingenuity of Florensky’s framing of the nature 
and task of theodicy and the key role it plays in the development 
of his argument, it is indeed surprising that his commentators have 
all seemed to ignore this matter. It is, indeed, their chief omission. 
Without a clear understanding of what Florensky means by theodicy 
and how he envisions its task, it is impossible to adequately come to 
terms with him in analyzing and expounding on his work, a master- 
work addressing many major issues and having an extremely com¬ 
plex and varied problematic. 

In that his work is so expansive, however, we may rightfully 
ask whether it was appropriate to present such an explorative 
work, even in an abridged form, as a master’s thesis or doc¬ 
toral dissertation.®^ It treats many themes, and indeed it does so 
profoundly, but none of them in the systematic and exhaustive way 
we might expect to see in this ultimate kind of academic exercise. 
Its central point is not always clear, and, in fact, we may object 
that Florensky handicaps his own work. Simply speaking, the book 
is too long. A hefty, eight-hundred-page tome, it is unwieldy and 
overburdened with needless, even if in themselves interesting, digres¬ 
sions, excursuses, appendices and labored footnotes, which serve 
only to clutter the way toward understanding him and to exasperate 
the reader, who may unfortunately despair of following him to the 
end of his investigative journey. Often, too many arguments seem 
to be going on simultaneously, only serving to obscure his general 
line of reasoning and give the impression that he himself lacks a 


^®“Razum i dialektika,’* 91. 
®®“Razum i dialektika,” 92. 

®^See the comments above, note 14. 
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clear idea of what he is, in the last analysis, trying to communicate. 
From his own comments, however, Florensky does not appear to 
be entirely oblivious to these difficulties.®^ 

The boldness and striking novelty of his presentation could not 
have failed to evoke the spirited response that was indeed im¬ 
mediately forthcoming. Unfortunately, the criticism it generated was 
restricted primarily to the psychological point of view. Florensky’s 
personality and style no doubt lent themselves to this psychological 
scrutiny, but the unilateral attention afforded this dimension pre¬ 
cluded a more adequate account and appreciation of his true genius, 
as objectively manifested in the fruits of his inquiries. 

This lack of critical balance is especially evident in Berdyaev’s 
unduly harsh review of Florensky’s work.®® To him, one can detect 
in every word of Florensky the decadence of an esthete, and, except 
as regards his teaching concerning the antinomic character of re¬ 
ligious truth, he bluntly states that the book “is not needed by 
anyone,” as it is “only a document of a soul fleeing from itself.”®^ 
Years later, Fr. Georges Florovsky makes a similar evaluation in 
his review of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, and further adds 
that Florensky has more of a liking for theologoumena than for 
dogma.®® Elsewhere, he will echo these same critical comments and 
note that the book is merely the work of a “writer enclosed within 
himself,”®® its importance lying more in its being a psychological 
document and historical testimony to the romantic movement in 
Russian theology than a representative account of traditional Ortho¬ 
dox thought. Rather severely, and indeed unjustly, Rorovsky writes: 
“It is the book of a Westernizer who dreamily and esthetically 
seeks salvation in the East.”®^ Prince Evgeny Trubetskoy, on the 
other hand, is more sympathetic to Rorensky’s aims, and for this 
reason concentrates less on the author himself and more on the 
labors of his pen.®® Trubetskoy makes many positive remarks and 
offers a good, constructive criticism of some of its major points. 
He does not, accordingly, refrain from negative observations, when 

®*See Florensky’s comments in Pillar and Foundation, 785 (n773). 

®®Oddly enough, V.N. ITin, in his critical review of Pillar and Foundation, 
lumps Berdyaev together with Blok, Rozanov, Bulgakov and Florensky, and 
chides them all for being “gnostics.” See Put*, no. 20 (February 1930) 116-9. 

*^“Stilizovannoe pravoslavie,” 109, 118, 125. 

^^‘“Tomlenie dukha,” 102-7, esp. 102. 
russkogo bogodoviya, 494. 
russkogo bogosloviya, 497. 

*®E.P. Trubetskoy, “Svet favorskii i preobrazhenie uma,” Russkaya mysV, 
no. 5 (1914) 25-54. 
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deemed necessary, and in no way lionizes him, as some contem¬ 
porary commentators such as Udelov have a tendency to do. As 
to Florensky’s Orthodoxy, Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), the rector 
of the Moscow Theological Academy at that time, upholds the 
fully Orthodox character of Florensky’s master’s thesis in his re¬ 
view of the contents of the work, and he maintains that the unique¬ 
ness of its style is merely a question of the individualism of its 
author.*® 

The movement for renewal in Russian religious thought at the 
beginning of this century was indeed intertwined with romantic 
threads, and it accordingly displays all the typical features of 
romanticist exposition. Florensky’s masterwork, with its melancholic 
imagery and somber modality, its lack of logical precision and the 
meandering accounting of its problematic, admittedly is of this 
nature, so there is little point in faulting his critics on this score. 
Florensky himself would not deny the stylistic difficulties of his 
work. To his friend, the famous symbolist poet Andrei Belyi, he 
despairingly writes: 

As far as my “written work” is concerned, it is 
here that I so often hit upon complications that I am be¬ 
ginning to see in this a sign, an acknowledgment that is 
coinciding with my secret desires. A publisher is decidedly 
not to be found: for one it is too scholarly, for another 
too much “in the new style”; for one it is too mathematical 
and so forth, to another the mystical and theological ele¬ 
ments are loathsome. In a word, I cannot please anybody, 
and to change that method, which for me seems to be 
my present path (the investigation of concepts and the 
synthesis of heterogeneous materials), I cannot do in con¬ 
science. As a result, you prefer more to think than to 
write. Still the question arises: “For what? At any rate 
it remains in the portfolio.”®* 

And if we can concede some ground to Florensky on this point, 
then to stop only at stylistics and go no further, as his critics have 
frequently done, would seem to be a falling short of the true mark 
of Florensky’s adventure in ideas—the initiation into the experience 
of Orthodox theodicy. In this respect at least, Florensky does succeed 

*®Bishop Feodor, 180f in particular. 

^^Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 166. This extract is from a letter dated January 
31, 1906. 
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in accomplishing what he sets out to do. His work is a veritable 
seminal work, which has yielded fruits in other thinkers, for in¬ 
stance in Bulgakov and Karsavin.®^ Accordingly, when the chief 
historian of this movement, Zernov, notes that this work of 
Florensky “marked the beginning of a new era in Russian theology 
he in no way overstates his case. 


The Philosophy of Cult 

The final stage of Florensky’s known philosophical develop¬ 
ment is notably shaped by his relentless desire to plummet the 
depths of religion in its essence and manifestations. As religion 
in his view enjoys a central place in human thought and activity, 
Florensky accordingly maintains that religious cult, itself the point 
of encounter between the two spheres of man’s being—between his 
heavenly and terrestrial dimensions—should be a special, even focal, 
point of philosophical inquiry and indeed the axis around which 
all philosophical reflection should revolve.®^ He is true to his own 
position, and in a series of lectures and other studies®^ pursues a 
philosophical investigation of the foundations and implications of 
religious cult. 

There are, of course, many points Florensky makes along his 
way to understanding cult, but of special note are his exposi¬ 
tion of the sacramental system as integral to man’s anthropological 
structure and his attempted deduction of the seven sacraments,®^ 

®^Zenkovsky (843, 895) notes Florensky’s clear influence on Karsavin 
and Bulgakov, respectively. 

®®Zemov, 101. B. Iakovenko compares Pillar and Foundation to St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Confessions, and likewise affords it a formidable place in recent Russian 
thought. J^e his Ocherki russkoi filosofii (Berlin, 1922) 11. 

®®“Kurt i filosifiya,” in “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 119-35, esp. 132. 
Florensky makes analogous remarks in his “Molennye ikony prepodobnogo 
Sergiya” (The prayer icon of the venerable Sergius), Zhurnal moskovskoi 
patriarkhii, no. 9 (1969) 80-90. Specifically drawing attention to the icon 
comer in Sergius’ room, he says that the icon there was “the living soul of 
the home, its spiritual center, the perceived axis around which the whole house 
revolved” (81). 

®^These investigations have been collected under the heading of the above- 
cited “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya.” For a survey of this collection as well as 
Florensky’s monograph “Ikonostas,” see our “Filosofiya kul’ta po ucheniyu 
svyashch. P. Florenskogo,” Vestnik, no. 135 (1982) 39-53. 

““Deduktsiya semi tainstv” (The deduction of the seven sacraments), “Iz 
bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 143-7. 
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his consideration of personal testimony as the foundational concept 
of all Christian philosophy®® and his elaboration of the phenomenon 
of prayer according to the classical, Aristotelian scheme of material, 
formal, efficient and final causality.®^ Elsewhere, in a lecture on 
the poet Blok,®® Florensky goes so far as to claim a genetic de¬ 
pendence of culture on cult. In this context, he bluntly states: “The 
creativity of culture uprooted from cult is, in essence, only parody.”®® 
Lastly, in one final monograph of great merit, entitled 
“Iconostasis,’”®® Florensky ferrets out the true metaphysical nature 
of iconography, and at the same time develops a concrete meta¬ 
physics of the icon and an original esthetics of Christian experience 
with special reference to the veneration of icons. 

[to be continued] 


®®“Svideteli” (Testimonies), “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya,” 156-72. “Per¬ 
sonal testimony” would also become a key concept in the thought of the 
French existentialist Gabriel Marcel. 

®^“Slovesnoe sluzhenie. Molitva” (Vocal service. Prayer), “Iz bogoslov¬ 
skogo naslediya,” 172-95. 

*»“0 Bloke” (On Blok), Vestnik, no. 114 (1974) 169-92. This talk was 
written in 1931 as a result of an agreement with friends to rediscuss Blok 
after a disappointing conference on him in January of 1931. 

Bloke,” 170. The emphasis is the author’s. 

ioo«ij^onostas,” Bogoslovskie trudy 9 (1972) 80-148. An apparently 
abridged version was first published in the Vestnik russkogo zapadno-evro- 
peiskogo patriarshego ekzarkhata, no. 65 (1969) 39-64. The work itself was, 
according to present documentation, written from June 17, 1921 to July 8, 
1922, and apparentiy was Florensky’s last lengthy treatment of a religious 
topic. 
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The Three Lithuanian Martyrs: 
Byzantium and Lithuania in 
THE Fourteenth Century* 


John Meyendorff 


Sometime around the middle of the fourteenth century—proba¬ 
bly in 1347—three martyrs of the Christian faith died in Vilna (Vil¬ 
nius) by order of the pagan Grand Prince Olherd (Algirdas) of 
Lithuania. Their relics and veneration acquired an international 
significance, involving major political and religious issues. My essay 
on these three martyrs has only a preliminary character, as some 
aspects of their story remain obscure and the related documents re¬ 
quire further critical study. My only design here is to draw attention 
to the existence of these documents and to suggest some conclusions 
about the policies of Byzantium in the ecclesiastical and civil affairs 
of Eastern Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The martyrdom—which is mentioned by a late Russian chronicle 
under the entry for a.d. 1347—is treated as legendary by some his¬ 
torians.^ Indeed, Grand Prince Olherd of Lithuania, while remaining 
a pagan for most of his reign (1345-1377), was hardly a persecutor 
of Christianity. He ruled over vast territories populated by an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian majority and had two successive Orthodox wives and 
Orthodox children. There is even a possibility that, before his death, 
he himself was baptized and tonsured a monk,^ after having been 

*An expanded version of a contribution to Eikon und Logos, ed. Hermann 
Goltz, Festschrift Konrad Onasch (Halle, 1981) 179-97. 

^The reference to the martyrdom is in the Voskresenskaya letopis, in 
Polnoe sobranie russkikh lefopisei [PSRL], 8 (St. Petersburg, 1856) col. 214. 
Cf the critical approach of J. Jurginis, Pagonybes ir krikscionybes santykiai 
Lietuvoje (Vilnius, 1976) 35. The latter reference was kindly supplied by 
Rasa Mazeika. 

®See the documentation in Yu.K. Begunov, D.S. Likhachev and L.A. 
Dmitriev, eds., Slovo o polku Igoreve i pamyatniki kulikovskogo tsikla (Mos- 
cow-Leningrad, 1966) 513; also the dated but extremely well-documented 
work by M. Smirnov, Yagello-Yakov-Vladislav i pervoe soedinenie Litvy s 
PoV^heyu (Odessa, 1868) 149-63. 
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involved all his life in the ecclesiastical affairs of the “Metropolitan¬ 
ate of Kiev and All Russia.”® In fact, the Lithuanian grand prince 
was not only generally tolerant of Christianity (and particularly 
Orthodox Christianity)^ but always treated the Orthodox Church as 
one of the most powerful and influential institutions of his domain. 
Is it, therefore, possible to imagine that he indeed ordered the execu¬ 
tion of three young officials of his court because they professed 
Orthodox Christianity? 

Doubts would be allowable if reliable evidence were lacking. 
But the facts are described in two contemporary sources: a Slavonic 
vita of the martyrs and a Greek encomium composed by a high 
official of the patriarchate of Constantinople. Furthermore, images 
of the martyrs appear, together with Byzantine and Muscovite 
princely portraits, on a highly official monument of early fifteenth- 
century art: the so-called “major sakkos” of Metropolitan Photius. 
Each of these documents is important in itself. And the combined 
evidence provided by them illustrates quite vividly not only the facts 
themselves but also wider historical issues, such as the competition 
between Lithuania and Moscow for the spiritual inheritance of Kiev¬ 
an Rus and the role of Byzantium in the events that shaped the 
future of Eastern Europe. 


The Slavonic Vita 

The original critical text and a detailed analysis of the various 
versions of the Slavonic vita was published by M.N. Speransky in 
1909.® The later Russian version also appears in the monumental 
critical edition of the Chetii minei of Metropolitan Makary, under 
the date of the ecclesiastical celebration in honor of the three martyrs 
(April 14).® Speransky identifies the author as a Serb. The approx¬ 
imate date of the vita can be inferred from internal evidence only. 
Its conclusion, as will be demonstrated, is surprisingly favorable to 
Olherd. The full title of the Russian version reads: 

®On Olherd and his relationship with the Orthodox Church, see my book, 
Byzantium and the Rise of Russia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), 

^See V.T, Pashuto, Obrazovanie litovskogo gosudarstva (Moscow, 1959) 
268-9, 361-5. 

®M.N. Speransky, “Serbskoe zhitie litovskikh muchenikov,” in Chteniya 
V Imperatorskom Obshchestve istorii i drevnostei rossiiskikh [Moscow] (1909) 
1-47. 

^Velikiya minei chetii, April, part 2, published by the Imperial Archeo- 
graphic Commission (Moscow, 1912) cols. 438-43. 
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April 14. On that day, commemoration of the holy, newly 
manifested martyrs Kruglets, Nezhil and Kumets, who in 
holy baptism were called Anthony, John and Eustathius, 
and who suffered in the land of Lithuania, at Vilna, for 
the Orthodox Christian faith. 

The ethnic background of the martyrs is not clear, but their 
pagan names, which appear in a manuscript of the vita preserved 
in Vilna, seem Slavic.’ The author of the vita, in the very first 
sentence, speaks of them as “fire-worshipers, together with their 
other compatriots,’" the pagan Lithuanians. One may surmise either 
that the three martyrs, although Lithuanians, were given Slavic 
names, or that these were translations of genuinely Lithuanian names. 
According to the vita, Kruglets-Anthony and Nezhil-John were 
brothers in the service of Grand Prince Olherd who eventually 
converted to Christianity and were baptized by a priest named Nestor. 
Their original intention was to hide their conversion from Olherd, but 
soon their consciences would not allow them to follow pagan prac¬ 
tices. In time, they even refused to cut their hair and shave their 
beards in accordance with Lithuanian practice and to eat meat on 
a fast day. Both were then arrested. After spending a year in prison, 
however, John, the elder brother, decided to accept Olherd’s con- 
ditions—which were to shave and to eat meat during Lent. The 
author of the vita specifies not only that John continued “to practice 
the Christian faith privately,” but also that his brother Anthony 
received unconditional freedom. Clearly, Olherd was quite tolerant 
of the brothers’ private religious convictions, demanding only a 
certain conformity in external appearances at his court. The arrange¬ 
ment, however, did not suit the younger brother, and while John 
ate meat with Olherd, Anthony refused and was arrested again. The 
zeal of his younger brother put John to shame, and the latter then 
confessed his Christian faith privately before Olherd, as he was 
serving at the grand prince’s bath. Olherd showed no anger at this 
nonpublic confession. Finally, John insisted on joining his brother 
in prison, where both received the sacraments from the priest 
Nestor. After another year of imprisonment, both were condemned 
to death by hanging and died on January 14 and April 24, respec¬ 
tively.® 

The third martyr, Kumets-Eustathius, was also a convert of 
^Speransky, 6. 

®In the Russian vita, the date of the martyrdom of Anthony is given as 
April 14. Speransky corrects the date on the basis of the earlier Serbian ver¬ 
sion. “Serbskoe zhitie,*’ 11-2. 
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Nestor. Young, handsome and “endowed with power and authority 
by the prince,” he also expressed his beliefs by refusing to shave 
and to eat meat on a Friday of the Nativity fast. In his case the 
wrath of the grand prince was fierce: Eustathius was brutally tor¬ 
tured and also executed by hanging, on December 13. 

In a brief conclusion, which we mentioned earlier, the author 
reports that after the three martyrs’ deaths no one was executed in 
Vilna for practicing Christianity. The sons of Olherd, who were 
Christians, helped to preserve the relics of Eustathius, and the grand 
prince himself agreed to a request by the local Christians to grant 
land for building a church in honor of the martyrs. Finally, in 1374, 
“during the patriarchate of Ecumenical Patriarch Philotheos,”® por¬ 
tions of the saints’ relics were carried “to the most holy and great 
church”—Hagia Sophia in Constantinople—where they were vener¬ 
ated and performed miraculous healings. 

Historically, this account raises questions about the status of 
Orthodox Christianity in Lithuania, about the personal attitude of 
Olherd, about the behavior and customs of both Christians and 
pagans of that time and finally about the extraordinary veneration 
of the three martyrs in Constantinople itself. Some of these questions 
are at least partially answered in the light of the other documents 
related to Anthony, John and Eustathius. 


The Greek Encomium of Michael Balsamon 

The Greek encomium of the three martyrs remained unknown 
to the nineteenth-century Russian church historians who investigated 
the cult of the saints.^® Their sources were the seventeenth-century 
authors Sylvester Kossov and Jan Dubovich, who were acquainted 
with some version of the Slavonic vita as well as local traditions 
concerning the martyrs. The date they propose for the martyrs’ 
canonization—1364—may be a misreading of the date of the transfer 
of the relics to Constantinople (1374) which appears in the original 
Serbian version of the vita."^^ E.E. Golubinsky, writing in 1903, mis- 

®This date and the reference to Philotheos appear only in the original 
Serbian version. Speransky, 31. 

^®See N. Elagin, “Pervye khristianskie mucheniki v Litve,” Zhurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosveshcheniya [St. Petersburg] 38 (1843) 113-29; and 
Filaret (Gumilevsky), Istoriya russkoi tserkvi, 4:1 (St. Petersburg, 1886) 
131-2. llie existence of the encomium also escaped the well-informed Sergii 
(Spassky), Polnyi Mesyatseslov Vostoka, 2 (Moscow, 1876) 96. 

“Speransky, 13. 
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takenly suggests that the canonization occurred only in the fifteenth 
century, when their names appeared in Russian menologia.^® 

The very existence of a Greek hagiographical source concerned 
with Slavic saints is rather exceptional/® The most eminent saints 
of Russia and the Balkan states were generally ignored by the calen¬ 
dar of the “Great Church” of Constantinople. However, a more 
universalist view, predominant in Byzantium during the hesychastic 
revival and promoted on the official level by Patriarchs Callistos and 
Philotheos Kokkinos, began to create a new sense of unity and 
solidarity between Orthodox nations/^ The encomium of the three 
martyrs illustrates this new concern. At the same time, it also reflects 
very definite policies of the Greek patriarchate with respect to 
Russia. 

Significantly longer than the Slavonic vita, the encomium^® was 
composed in the usual rhetorical style by Michael Balsamon, a 
patriarchal official whose name appears in the patriarchal registry 
after 1380, with the successive titles of megas skevophylax, rhetor, 
protonotarios and chartophylax, during the patriarchates of Neilos 
(1379-1388), Anthony IV (1391-1397) and Matthew (1397- 
1410)In composing his encomium, Michael Balsamon was un¬ 
doubtedly fulfilling an official commission, using information largely 
similar to the content of the Slavonic vita in its original Serbian 
version. The Byzantine author finds it unnecessary to transcribe the 
pagan names of the martyrs, and even apologizes for not describing 

*®E.E. Golubinsky, Istoriya kanonizatsii svyatykh v russkoi tserkvi (Mos¬ 
cow, 1903) 69-71, 542. 

^^See I. Dujcev, “Slavische Heilige in der Byzantinischen Hagiographie,” 
in Medioevo Bizantinoslavo [Rome] 2 (1968) 207-23. 

^^An example of this new spirit is the vita of St. Theodosius of Tmovo 
by Patriarch Callistos, which has been edited by V. Zlatarski and published 
in Sbornik za narodni umotvorenija, nauka i knizhnina [Sofia] 20 (1904) 
1-44. The Byzantine hagiographic literature of the fourteenth century remains 
largely unpublished, and may still present other examples of lives of Slavic 
saints by Greek authors. 

^®The encomium was published once by Speransky, together with the 
Serbian vita (“Serbskoe zhitie,” 35-47), and twice by Manuel Gedeon, in 
liia pL|3Xio0f|Ki] £KK\T]oiaaTiK65v auyypacp^cov, 1 (Constantinople, 1903) 
85-102; and in ’ApXEiov ^KK^iioiaaTiKfiq toropiaq, 1 (Constantinople, 
1911) 152-74. The basis of the three editions is the same cod, Vatop. 464 of 
the fifteenth century. See F. Halkin, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, 3 
(Bruxelles, 1957) 9-10. 

Darrouz^, Le registre synodal du patriarcat byzantin au XlVe 
siicle—Etude palSographique et diplomatique (Paris, 1971) 123, 126, 129, 
137. The author does not mention, however, the appearance of Michael 
Balsamon with the title megas skevophylax as early as 1380 under Patriarch 
Neilos, See Miklosich-Miiller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, 2:16. 
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his heroes’ country of origin (Lithuania): “It is not fitting,” he 
writes, “to mention in an encomium that which they themselves 
despised.” Indeed, he continues, “they are Russians ['Poaaoi ydcp 
ovTsq], but not from among those who, from the beginning, have 
been coming to us by boat . . . but from among those who are called 
Lithuanians and fire-worshipers [oOq Aitpouq cbc; be Kal Ttupao- 
Adcxpaq 6 Xoyoq kocXel].’”^ For Balsamon, as for all his Byzantine 
contemporaries, the country known as “Rhossia,” ecclesiastically 
administered by the metropolitan “of all Russia,” included Lithuania. 
But he also knew that certain “Russians”—in his mind presumably 
the Muscovites—had closer contacts with Constantinople than the 
others—in this case the Lithuanians. By contrast, the author of the 
Slavonic vita had a clearer view of the identity of Anthony, John 
and Eustathius: they belonged to the different and predominantly 
pagan nation of the “Lithuanians.” Balsamon’s encomium, in its con¬ 
clusion, also reports the posthumous veneration of the saints’ relics, 
as well as the miracles performed through them in Vilna and in 
Constantinople: 

And our own city [Constantinople] is not deprived of those 
[miracles], but it has received some parts of the martyrs’ 
relics and also the benefits coming from them; for they 
were brought here by holy hands [i£pai<; yepolv], which 
substitute for any kind of armament and security, and were 
received by the even holier hands [lEpcoxepaiq 5^ uns- 
. of the great Philotheos [toO (DiXoGeou 
Tou ndcvu], who, being famous for his virtue as well as for 
the throne [of the ecumenical patriarchate] which he occu¬ 
pied . . . was first in venerating them as martyrs and honor¬ 
ing them with icons, prostrations and yearly liturgical cele¬ 
brations [irpcoToq TO paprupiKov aOxoTq iTapEaxa 
oi^aq Kal xf|v xipirjv eikogl Kal TrpoaKUViip.aai Kai 
xeXeTCxiq Sxria[oi<;V* 

Balsamon’s conclusion implies that the encomium of the three 
martyrs was composed after the end of the second patriarchate of 
Philotheos (1364-1376), who is designated as the “first” among 
those who venerated the martyrs. The transfer of the relics to Con¬ 
stantinople is seen as an event of the past, but not necessarily a 
distant past, since the martyrs are described as “newly appeared” 
(vEocfavEic;). One may also note that the title of the encomium 

^^Speransky, 36. 

^*Speransky, 47. 
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designates Balsamon as a “rhetor of the Great Church,” a title which, 
according to a patriarchal act, was given to him before August 1390/® 
The most likely date of the encomium would therefore be the 
beginning of the patriarchate of Anthony IV (1391-1397),*® when, 
as we shall see below, the policies of Patriarch Philotheos received 
official and lasting endorsement in Constantinople, as well as in 
Russia and Lithuania. 


The Veneration of the Three Martyrs and its Significance 

We have seen above that the year 1347, recorded in a late 
chronicle, is a plausible date for the martyrdom of Anthony, John 
and Eustathius. The date of the transfer of parts of their relics to 
Constantinople, 1374, recorded in the original Serbian version of 
the vita, is the only firm chronological indication available in the 
sources. 

The sources also state that the veneration of the martyrs began 
immediately after their death, and this veneration must be interpreted 
not only in religious but also in political terms. Anthony, John and 
Eustathius were martyred because they refused to comply with the 
external requirements that were obligatory at the still pagan court 
of Olherd: they insisted on such public expressions of Orthodox 
(and also “Russian”) loyalty as the wearing of a beard and the 
abstention from meat on fast days. At a time when the grand prin¬ 
cipality of Lithuania was in a state of war and permanent political 
competition with the Orthodox grand prince of Moscow—who had 
consciously and successfully promoted himself as the protector of 
Orthodox Christians, even succeeding in having the seat of the 
Orthodox metropolitanate transferred to Moscow—the veneration of 
the three Orthodox martyrs of Vilna represented an open threat to 
Olherd. 

The vita and the encomium report nothing about a purported 
official canonization of the martyrs by Metropolitan Alexis (1354- 
1378), who, at least until 1370, was pursuing a fiercely anti-Lithu- 

^’Speransky, 35: “toG pi^xopoq Tfjq dyicoTcriTiq too 0£oO peydXric; 
iKKXT)otaq Mixocf|X toG BaXaapdov xoGq ^v56^ouc; vEO<|)av£iq Mdp- 
Tupaq ‘AvTcbviov, ’ I codvvr|V xal EOaxdGiov xoOc; P6ooouc;.” Cf Darrouz^, 
123. 

Darrouz^s is right in his prosopographical considerations, Michael 
Balsamon by 1394 had moved from the position of rhetor to that of proto¬ 
notar ius (125). The year 1394 would therefore be a terminus ad quern for 
dating the encomium. 
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anian and pro-Muscovite policy. If such a canonization really took 
place in 1364—as reported by the seventeenth-century authors men¬ 
tioned above—it could only be considered as a gesture to signify 
that Olherd, a persecutor of Christians, was ineligible to assume the 
leadership of Russia. In fact, Olherd was indeed claiming such lead¬ 
ership, and not only by military conquest but also through attempts 
at controlling the powerful Orthodox Church within his realm. In 
1354-1355 he had obtained from the patriarchate of Constantinople 
the consecration of a separate metropolitan for those parts of Russia 
that had come under Lithuanian control. His candidate for the 
metropolitanate, Roman, in fact took over the ancient see of Kiev 
itself, claiming jurisdiction over the whole metropolitanate.®^ Pa¬ 
triarch Philotheos, however, upon reassuming the patriarchate in 
1364, gave full support to Alexis, the metropolitan “of Kiev and all 
Russia,” by that time residing in Moscow. Ehiring this period Byzan¬ 
tine documents always refer to Olherd as a “fire-worshiper” and a 
“pagan,®® as does the Muscovite chronicle,®® and the patriarch even 
excommunicated the Russian princes who sided with Olherd in his 
war against Moscow.®^ Only in 1370, when Olherd formally pro¬ 
tested to Constantinople about unfair treatment by Alexis, did 
Patriarch Philotheos adopt a more balanced policy and order the 
metropolitan to show “love and good disposition” toward Olherd 
and “to relate to him as to the other princes.”®® Knowing that all 
of the children of the Lithuanian grand prince had already embraced 
Orthodox Christianity, he possibly was hoping for the conversion of 
Olherd himself.®® 

Olherd responded positively to this new openness on the part 
of the Byzantine ecclesiastical authorities, stopped his military oper¬ 
ations against Moscow and even, according to some sources, was 
baptized on his deathbed into the Orthodox Church. 

In this favorable atmosphere, the Slavonic vita of the Lithu¬ 
anian martyrs was written by a Serb. As we have already seen, 

these events, see in particular my article “Alexis and Roman: A 
Study in Byzantino-Russian Relations (1352-1354),” Byzantinoslavica 28:2 
(1967) 278-88. 

2*See Miklosich-Muller, 1:523, 2:12. 

®®“Zlovernyi i bezbozhnyi i nechestivyi , . .” M.D. Priselkov, ed., Troitskaya 
letopis, rekonstruktsiya teksta (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950) 402. 

®*Miklosich-Muller, 1:516-25. 

“Miklosich-Muller, 1:321-2. On this issue, see my Byzantium and the 
Rise of Russia, chapter 8; also G. Prokhorov, Povesf o Mityae (Leningrad, 
1978) 25ff. 

®®This possibility was mentioned by the Byzantine historian Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Historia, 36:34 (Bonn, 3:517-8). 
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the unknown author in his conclusion reminds the reader that the 
martyrdom of Anthony, John and Eustathius marked the end of 
persecution of Christians in Lithuania and that Olherd authorized 
the building of a church in their honor. Furthermore, a characteristic 
detail, found only in the original Serbian version, seems to indicate 
that the author has a firsthand fanailiarity with the Lithuanian court: 
he reports that “the newly baptized sons of the tyrant Olherd, to¬ 
gether with some of the faithful, secretly took the venerable relics 
of Eustathius and carried them away,”^^ 

This detail about the “newly baptized” sons of Olherd shows 
that the author of the vita does not want to encourage anti-Lithuan¬ 
ian feelings in his readers, but rather nourishes hopes for the Chris¬ 
tian future of that country. This indication is certainly not sufficient 
in itself to identify the auffior, but it does point to the milieu wherein 
the Slavonic vita was composed and the initiative taken in 1374 to 
carry the relics to Constantinople was conceived and realized. In 
1373, an envoy of Patriarch Philotheos, the Bulgarian monk Cyprian, 
visited Lithuania and quickly reached an understanding with Olherd 
as to the future of the Church in the Lithuanian realm. At the end 
of the same year, peaceful relations were established between the 
princes of Moscow and Tver, who were competing for the grand 
principality of Vladimir; and a military confrontation between Olherd 
and Dimitri of Moscow ended in a peace treaty. The participation 
of the same monk Cyprian in the diplomatic events of the time is 
signified by his presence, together with the pro-Muscovite Metro¬ 
politan Alexis, at the consecration of a new bishop for the rebellious 
city of Tver (Bishop Euthymius, installed on March 9, 1374) and 
at the princely meeting in Pereyaslavl in 1375.^® 

Upon his return to Constantinople that same year, Cyprian was 
consecrated by Philotheos as “Metropolitan of Kiev, Russia and 
Lithuania,” with the right to succeed Alexis after the latter’s death. 
This appointment implied an endorsement by Constantinople of an 
ecclesiastical and political alliance between Moscow and Lithuania, 

^^Speransky, 22, 31. Cf the pertinent remark of Smirnov: “In spite of the 
fact that [the story of the three martyrs] usually serves as an argument to 
prove the persecution of Christianity in Lithuania, it seems to demonstrate 
only the decadence of paganism and the secret support of Orthodoxy from 
Lithuanian princes.” Yagello-Yakov-Vladislav, 153. 

®®On Cyprian and his mission, see in particular A. Tachiaos, ‘“O pq- 
TpoTToXiTTiq *Pcoo(a<; Kuirpicxv6<; ToapTtXdcK,” in ’EirioTrjpoviKf) *E*rr£- 
TTiplt; 0£oXoyiKf|<; ZxoXfiq [Thessaloniki] 6 (1961) 163-241. Cf Prokhorov, 
27-8; D. Obolensky, “A Philorrhomaios anthropos: Metropolitan Cyprian of 
Kiev and Moscow (1375-1406),” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 32 (1979); and 
my Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, chapter 9. 
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which alone could secure the unity of the metropolitanate of Kiev 
under Byzantium’s administrative and canonical control and assure 
fair treatment of the Orthodox population not only in Muscovy but 
in Lithuania as well. 

Clearly, the transfer of the martyrs’ relics to Constantinople 
“by the holy hands” (of Cyprian?)^® and their reception by the 
“even holier hands of the great Philotheos,” as well as the composi¬ 
tion of a vita by a Serbian monk, a disciple of Cyprian, reflected the 
goals of Byzantine ecclesiastical diplomacy around 1374. These acts 
were intended to confirm and secure the future of the Byzantine 
Orthodox Church in Lithuania. In spite of persecutions by Olherd in 
the earlier part of his reign, this future is seen as hopeful, justifying 
the policies of Philotheos and Cyprian. 

As is well known, events did not justify all these hopes. Olherd’s 
son Ja^ello (Jogaila)—who could have been one of those Orthodox 
faithful who, according to the vita, secretly preserved the relics of 
Eustathius^®—married the Polish Queen Jadwiga and became a 
Roman Catholic in 1386. In the new political and religious situation, 
the cult of the three martyrs of Vilna still remained as a symbol of 
the permanence of the Orthodox faith in Lithuanian territory. It may 
also have been used by the Byzantine Church as a reminder to the 
Muscovites that the interests of Orthodoxy were not always identical 
with those of the Muscovite monarchy—that there existed a wider 
and potentially universal Byzantine Christian “commonwealth,” 
which also included the Orthodox population within the Polish- 
Lithuanian state. This symbolic significance of the martyrs’ cult is 
reflected with remarkable clarity in several art objects of the period, 
particularly in the well-known sakkos of Metropolitan Photius. 


The *'Majof* Sakkos of Photius and Other Art Objects 

Historians interested in Byzantine political ideology have often 
pointed out the existence of a remarkable piece of embroidery that 

®®Russian chronicles indicate that Cyprian returned to Constantinople 
after the princely meeting of 1375, not in 1374 (the date of the transfer of 
the relics according to the Slavonic vita). However, a chronological mistake 
of this sort on the part of the hagiographer would not be unusual. On the 
other hand, Cyprian in 1374 could have dispatched an envoy with the relics 
from Lithuania. 

*®01herd*s two successive marriages were with Russian and Orthodox 
princesses, and the twelve sons born of these marriages were all baptized in 
the Orthodox Church. See the reference in Begunov, et al., Slovo o polku 
Igoreve, 573; and also Smirnov, 156-7. 
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symbolizes the spiritual and political ties in force between Con¬ 
stantinople and Russia: the so-called “large” or “major” sakkos of 
Photius, metropolitan of Kiev and all Russia from 1408 to 1431. 
Until 1917 the sakkos belonged to the patriarchal vestry in Moscow, 
and is now on display at the Armory {Granovitaya Palatd) of the 
Kremlin. Embroidered on satin with gold and silver thread, the 
lower front of the sakkos is decorated with a scene of the Anastasis 
(Christ’s descent into Hades). Surrounding the central scene are 
four frontal, full-length portraits outlined with pearls, representing 
on one side Emperor John VIII Palaeologus (1425-1448) and his 
first wife Anna (d. 1417), the daughter of Grand Prince Basil 
Dimitrievich of Moscow; and on the other side Grand Prince Basil 
himself (1389-1425) and his wife Sophia, daughter of Grand Prince 
Vitovt (Vytautas) of Lithuania.®^ The inscriptions identifying the 
Byzantine imperial couple are in Greek, while the Muscovite grand 
prince and princess are identified in Slavonic. 

John VIII married Anna in 1414, during the lifetime of his 
father, Emperor Manuel II, However, he had been proclaimed co- 
emperor in his early youth (before 1408).Since Anna died in 1417, 
the sakkos can be safely dated between 1414 and 1417. Quite 
possibly it represented an imperial gift to Metropolitan Photius, as 
the latter had played a part in the diplomatic negotiations leading 
to John’s marriage.^^ 

The marriage between Basil and Sophia, which took place in 
1391, was a diplomatic triumph for Photius’ predecessor, Metro¬ 
politan Cyprian. Its result was peace between Moscow and Lithu¬ 
ania, and thus the possibility for the Church to preserve its unity 
and centralized administration in “all of Russia.”®^ 

®^The major sakkos of Photius has been reproduced and described many 
times. A recent and excellent reproduction is in A. Bank, Vizantiiskoe iskusstvo 
V sobraniyakh Sovetskogo Soyuza (Moscow, 1965) plate 287; and in I. Soro¬ 
kina’s English translation of this work (Leningrad, 1977) plates 300-4 and 
page 329. 

®*On the issue of his imperial title and the ideological significance of the 
sakkos, see D. Obolensky, “Some Notes concerning a Byzantine Portrait of 
John VIII Palaeologus,” Eastern Churches Review 4:2 (1972) 141-6. 

^®Photius’ “counsel” favoring the marriage is mentioned in the Nikonian 
Chronicle, PSRL, 11-12 (Moscow, 1965) 217-8; cf Obolensky, “Some Notes,” 
142. 

®^On the marriage, see in particular the Rogozhskaya letopis^, in PSRL, 
15 (Moscow, 1965) 159. On the role of Cyprian, see LB, Grekov, Vostochnaya 
Evropa i upadok zolotoi ordy {na rubezhe XIV-XV vv.) (Moscow, 1975) 
189-95. While the diplomatic advantages of the alliance were generally recog¬ 
nized, the Lithuanian princely family had a rather poor reputation among 
the Russians. The Chronicle of Tver casually reports that Sophia “had her 
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The images of the two princely couples upon an ofl&cial and 
festal vestment worn by the head of the Russian Church represent 
a solemn recognition of the role that both Photius and his predeces¬ 
sor played in promoting Byzantine diplomacy in Eastern Europe. 
This diplomacy was based upon the idea of a world “commonwealth” 
—to use Obolensky’s terminology—with its center in Constantinople. 
The emperor’s leadership witUn this commonwealth, so vividly 
expressed in the famous letter that Patriarch Anthony sent to the 
same Grand Prince Basil Dimitrievich around 1395,®® is clearly 
reflected by the halos over the heads of Emperor John and his wife 
Anna and by their imperial regalia, which emphasize their superior¬ 
ity over the prince of Moscow. But the iconography of the sakkos 
also affirms the importance of peaceful ties between Moscow and 
Lithuania, implying that the Byzantine Orthodox commonwealth 
extends to the Orthodox population of Lithuania as well. This aspect 
of the iconography of the sakkos is reflected in the surprising repre¬ 
sentation of our three “Lithuanian martyrs”—Anthony, John and 
Eustathius—between the figures of Basil and his daughter. 

We have already seen that the cult of the three martyrs was 
certainly meant, before 1370, to expose the political and ecclesias¬ 
tical ambitions of Grand Prince Olherd—a persecutor of Christianity. 
What was the significance then of the image representing Anthony, 
John and Eustathius on Photius’ sakkos in 1414-1417? 

The answer to this question is clearly seen in the policies of 
Olherd’s successor Vitovt, the father of Grand Princess Sophia of 
Moscow and the uncle of the Basilissa Anna of Byzantium. Although 
a Roman Catholic, Vitovt had been on good terms with the head of 
the metropolitanate of Kiev and all Russia—Cyprian, the great diplo¬ 
mat who succeeded in establishing diplomatic and ecclesiastical peace 
between Muscovy and Lithuania during his tenure in the see of Kiev 
(1390-1406). But after Cyprian’s death, Vitovt, as Olherd had done 
in the past, violently opposed the appointment of a metropolitan who 
would reside in Moscow. Moreover, he sent his own candidate, 
Theodosius, the bishop of Polotsk, to Constantinople to seek the 
appointment, bearing the customary and generous monetary gifts 
from Vitovt for the Byzantine court.®® The attempt, however, failed, 

father’s [Vitovt’s] good habit: she was never tired of fornication.” PSRL, 15 
(1863) col. 445. 

®®The Byzantine emperor is called the “emperor of all Christians.” Miklo- 
sich-Muller, 2:188-92. 

®®In an encyclical letter of Photius, written in 1415-1416, the unfortunate 
candidate was reminded of “the amount of silver and gold” he had promised 
to the Byzantines in exchange for his appointment. See the letter in A. Pavlov, 
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and was followed by the election in 1408 of Photius, a well-educated 
Greek from Monembasia who strongly promoted the ideology of 
Orthodox centralization around Byzantium and, of course, resided 
in Moscow. 

At first grudgingly accepting the fact that his Orthodox subjects 
were once again to be administered from Moscow, Vitovt soon 
turned to open revolt. In November of 1415, he sponsored a council 
of the Orthodox bishops of his realm, which accused Photius of 
neglecting his flock in Lithuania while collecting taxes from them, 
declared him deposed and elected Gregory Tsamblak, a Bulgarian 
and a close disciple of Cyprian, as metropolitan of Kiev. The docu¬ 
ments issued by the council were not directed against Photius only, 
however, but also against the Byzantine emperor and patriarch, 
who were accused of caesaropapism and simony.®^ Upon his “elec¬ 
tion,” Gregory Tsamblak became the instrument of Vitovt’s pohcy. 
Himself a Roman Catholic, the Lithuanian grand prince was now 
interested in reuniting his Orthodox subjects with Western Christen¬ 
dom. The newly elected metropolitan traveled to the Cbimcil of 
Constance, which was then in session, to negotiate a union of the 
two churches, but his visit bore no practical results. This was not 
only because of the highly condescending attitude of the Latin 
clergy^® but also because there were direct diplomatic contacts be¬ 
tween Constance and Constantinople, and Gregory was considered 
by the Greek patriarchate as nothing but a usurper. The Byzantines 
were themselves negotiating a union and had enough influence in the 
West to stop the independent attempt of the usurper supported by 
Vitovt. 

Against the background of these events one can understand 
why Photius, in 1414-1417, could have enjoyed having on his vest¬ 
ments an image of the three martyrs of Vilna: they were witnesses 
and symbols of Orthodox Christianity in Lithuania. Their veneration 
was supposed to remind the faithful that Orthodoxy had been 
menaced not only by Olherd’s paganism but also by his attempts 

ed,, Pamyatniki drevne-russkago kanonicheskago prava, 1, Russkaya Istoriches- 
kaya Biblioteka, 6 (St. Petersburg, 1880) col. 329. 

®The documents are published in Pavlov, 1:307-14. Concerning the 
“simony” practiced in Constantinople, Metropolitan Photius probably made a 
good point in indicating that the Lihuanians were themselves cooperating with 
the “system” by offering bribes for the appointment of Theodosius. 

®®Qtt this visit, see J. Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge: Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1958) 25; and M. Heppel, “New Light on the Visit of Grigori 
Tsamblak to the Council of Constance,” in The Orthodox Churches and the 
West, ed. D. Baker, Studies in Church History, 13 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1976) 223-9. 
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to divide the metropolitanate of Kiev and challenge the prestige of 
Byzantium, expressed in the ecclesiastical status quo established in 
Russia. Now, Vitovt was following his uncle’s example. 

Eventually, the political and ecclesiastical ideology symbolized 
on the sakkos won the day. Gregory Tsamblak disappeared from the 
scene by 1419, and Pho-tius was able to make several personal visits 
to Lithuania and establish a working relationship with Vitovt. Thus, 
the Byzantine ecclesiastical status quo was restored. It would be 
broken only after the events surrounding the Council of Florence 
(1438-1439). 

There is no general study on the iconography of the three 
martyrs in the late Byzantine period. But besides the sakkos of 
Photius, two other objects containing their images have been noted 
by art historians. The first is a golden reliquary cross, preserved at 
the museum of ithe Trinity-St. Sergius Monastery in Zagorsk, which 
local tradition identifies as a gift from Patriarch Philotheos to the 
founder of the monastery, St. Sergius. Whether or not this identifica¬ 
tion is correct,^® the cross is undoubtedly a product of the late four¬ 
teenth or early fifteenth century.^® A Slavonic inscription on the 
cross indicates that it contained the relics of the True Cross, of 
several martyrs whose remains were kept in Constantinople and of 
“the new martyrs of Lithuania.” If this reliquary cross does indeed 
come from Constantinople, then one would have to suppose that 
Patriarch Philotheos returned to St. Sergius at least a part of the 
relics that he had previously received from the metropolitan of 
Russia, as a sign of spiritual communion, a witness to the solemn 
canonization performed at Hagia Sophia and a reminder of his 
interest in the fate of the Orthodox Church in Lithuania. If, on the 
other hand, the reliquary cross is of Russian origin, then it would 
simply indicate the popularity of the martyrs’ cult in Russia. Such 
indeed is the significance of still another silver reliquary, dated 1414, 
on which a Slavonic inscription identifies relics of “the newly mani¬ 
fested Lithuanian martyrs,” and which also contained a golden 

®®The vita of St. Sergius composed by Epiphanius the Wise reports the 
text of a letter written by Philotheos to St. Sergius. See N.S. Tikhonravov, ed., 
Drevniya zhitiya prepodobnago Sergiya Radonezhskogo (Moscow, 1892; re¬ 
printed Munich, 1967) 44-5. The historicity of the correspondence is generally 
admitted by historians, although its traditional dating (1354-1355) is only a 
hypothesis. 

'^®O.A. Belobrova, “PosoTstvo konstantinopol’skogo patriarkha Filofeya 
k Sergiyu Radonezhskomu,” in Soobshcheniya Zagorskogo Gosudarstvennogo 
Istoriko-khudozhestvennogo Muzeya-Zapovednika, 2 (Zagorsk, 1958) 12-8. 
The author makes a strong plea in favor of the traditional identification of 
the cross as a gift from Philotheos to Sergius. 
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cross with a Greek inscription.^^ This art object, which is contempo¬ 
rary with the sakkos, may also have been connected with the 
activities of Metropolitan Photius. 


Some Conclusions 

The purpose of this article was to bring together the existing 
information concerning the veneration and the symbolic significance 
of the three martyrs of Lithuania. More textual and historical 
research on the Slavonic vita and the encomium, as well as more 
archeological evidence, is obviously needed to solve some of the 
problems (especially those of chronology) that remain obscure. 
However, the following conclusions can be drawn on the basis of 
the available evidence. 

First, the martyrdom of Anthony, John and Eustathius did 
indeed take place in Vilna at the beginning of the reign of Olherd, 
probably in 1347. The occasion seems to have been not so much a 
general persecution of Christians—the priest Nestor was after all 
exercising his ministry in full freedom—but rather the reluctance of 
the three young men to comply with external requirements at Olherd’s 
still pagan court—i.e., following the accepted diet and shaving their 
beards. One should note here that emphasis on appearances and 
ritual was not only characteristic of the Slavic Middle Ages but also 
of Byzantium, where the western practice of shaving beards was 
considered religiously objectionable^^ and sharp ecclesiastical sanc¬ 
tions were imposed for breaking fasts. What is more revealing is the 
attitude of Olherd, as described by the sources: he was also essen¬ 
tially concerned with externals and not the private convictions of 
the young martyrs. He did not object to their Christian beliefs, as 
long as they were kept private. Clearly, the Lithuanian prince was 
rejecting cultural pluralism for his domain and still considered 
Christians—the majority of his population—as second-rate citizens 
who could not be admitted to high positions in the state. One may 
assume that even his two successive Christian wives were in that 

^This reliquary came from the region of Tver, and before the revolution 
was kept at the Chudov Monastery in the Moscow Kremlin. Its present 
whereabouts are unknown. See the bibliography in Belobrova, 2:15-6. 

^^The question of shaving was debated on religious grounds between 
Greeks and Latins already in the ninth century, although the learned and 
enlightened Patriarch Photius considered it a matter of local discipline only. 
See his second letter to Pope Nicholas I in PG 102:604d-605d. Later Byzan¬ 
tine polemists raised the issue again. 
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humiliating position. And if this indeed was the political situation in 
Lithuania at the beginning of Olherd’s reign, one can certainly 
understand the political advantage that his Muscovite competitors 
could reap in Christian Russian lands by branding him a pagan 
“fire-worshiper.” The case of the three martyrs could easily be ex¬ 
ploited against Olherd. However, the attitude of the Lithuanian court 
changed in the later years of Olherd’s reign, and thus the conclu¬ 
sions of both the vita and the encomium turned out favorable 
toward him. 

Furthermore, the oflicial veneration of the relics of the saints 
in Constantinople and the establishment of their liturgical com¬ 
memoration by Patriarch Philotheos represent not only an example of 
the close commitment of Byzantine ecclesiastical authorities to the 
interests of the Church of Russia but also illustrate the new uni- 
versalism, promoted by Philotheos and his friends, in terms of 
liturgical usage at the Great Church. It would be interesting to re¬ 
cover the original text of the “annual” liturgical commemoration 
mentioned by Balsamon. 

Finally, the presence of the images of the three martyrs on 
the major sakkos of Metropolitan Photius, together with those of 
the imperial and princely couples of Byzantium and Moscow, 
seemed to fulfil a dual function. On the one hand, it was to remind 
the Muscovite monarchy that the interests of the Church and of 
the Byzantine commonwealth were wider than the limits of the 
Muscovite principality and included the fate of Orthodox Christians 
in Lithuania. On -the other hand, the images obviously were to 
signify support for the latter against discrimination by the formerly 
pagan and now Roman Catholic Lithuanian rulers. 

Local tradition identifies the Monastery of the Holy Trinity in 
Vilna—which is quite famous in the later history of that city—as the 
site of the martyrdom and of the church built with Olherd’s permis¬ 
sion in honor of the martyrs. Eventually, the relics were transferred 
to the crypt of the Monastery of the Holy Spirit. Evacuated to 
Moscow in 1915, they were returned to this monastery in 1946, 
and are venerated there to this day.^^ 


Antony (Cheremisov), “Svyatye vilenskie mucheniki Antony, Ioann i 
Evstafii, ispovedniki Pravoslaviya v Litve,” Zhurnal moskovskoi patriarkhii, no. 
3 (1977) 63-8. 
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Notes and Comments 


Second International Consultation of 
Orthodox Theological Schools 


Syndesmos, the World Fellowship of Orthodox Youth Organ¬ 
izations, held its Second International Theological School Consulta¬ 
tion at St Vladimir’s Seminary on January 12-18, 1982. Its purpose, 
like the first Consultation in 1977, was to create a platform whereby 
bishops, professors and students could meet and discuss the theo¬ 
logical curriculum with the subsequent hope of furthering the develop¬ 
ment, quality and renewal of Orthodox theological education. With 
such a broad purpose in mind, the Consultation could include within 
its agenda an essential dialogue and discussion of the problems 
within the Church herself, and those facing her from without, in 
view of the task and responsibility of Orthodox theological education 
in training theologians, priests and lay leaders. Inherent and essen¬ 
tial to this Consultation was a positive and legitimate self-examina¬ 
tion and criticism, which is the initial step toward positive develop¬ 
ment and renewal in the Orthodox Church in general. This culmin¬ 
ated in a spirited dialogue between participants of the Consultation 
and a panel of bishops on the problem of Orthodox unity in America. 

Fr. Aexander Schmemann gave the keynote address opening 
the Consultation, and quickly described the fundamental problem of 
theological education and theology in general as one of clericalization. 
He pointed out how theology has ceased to be the essential dimension 
of every Christian’s life, becoming the occupation of an elitist, 
intellectual and highly trained few. Theological education must 
bridge this gap if any real renewal in the Orthodox Church is to 
occur. 

The program of the Consultation following the keynote address 
was designed to cover major areas in the Orthodox school curriculum, 
with a presenter and respondent on each subject and with critical 
discussion following. 

The first presentation was on the methodology of theology and 
was given by Hieromonk Atanasije Jevtic of Belgrade, with Prof. 
Lewis Patsavos of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
responding. Fr. Jevtic made the essential affirmation that the content 
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and goal of theology is fellowship and unity with God, and that 
therefore it is the task of everyone. He stated that “Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy has an intrinsic ascetic and mystagogic character in which 
prayer, love and fulfilment of Christ’s commandments are the funda¬ 
mental conditions for authentic theology.” Prof. Patsavos character¬ 
ized Fr. Jevtic’s presentation as rich in theoria, and then addressed 
himself to the issue of practically integrating this in theological 
education through praxis, which takes the form of supervised field 
education. His point was clear: supervised field education supplies 
the essential context within which all theological study, worship and 
fulfilment of Christ’s commandments (service to people) are united 
into an integral, balanced whole, ensuring a more complete prepara¬ 
tion of seminarians for service to the Church. 

Fr. Feofan Galinsky of Leningrad was responsible for the pre¬ 
sentation on pastoral theology and gave a balanced approach to the 
nature and purpose of pastoral care and the place of psychology and 
psychoanalysis within it. Unfortunately, Fr. Joseph Allen, the re¬ 
spondent, was unable to attend due to the severe weather conditions. 

The third presentation, on teaching Scripture, was given by 
Prof. Savvas Agourides of Athens, with Fr. Theodore Stylianopoulos 
of Holy Cross responding. Prof. Agourides’ presentation was thor¬ 
ough and incisive in analyzing and criticizing the ways in which 
Scripture is taught and used in Orthodox theology. One can only 
hope that his presentation was heard and heeded. Fr. StyUanopoulos 
followed with a clear articulation on the place of Scripture in the 
Church and in the lives of the faithful, while addressing the issue of 
Holy Scripture in theological education. He also, like Prof. Agouri¬ 
des, gave a critique of modern biblical scholarship. 

The next presentation, given by Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin and 
responded to by Prof. John H. Erickson, covered the topic “Ortho¬ 
doxy and the Twentieth Century.” Mrs. Koulomzin described the 
general life and problems facing the lay person, and the areas in 
which the Church is failing through her leaders to minister and care 
for them. Prof. Erickson continued the challenge to church leaders 
(bishops, priests, theologians and seminarians) by attacking the 
subtle ways in which Orthodoxy in fact separates itself from the 
twentieth century instead of actively entering it as the real presence 
and revelation in this world of the age to come and of the divine life 
given to man through Jesus Christ and his Church. “Orthodoxy,” 
he warned, “cannot and must not be imprisoned in a classroom or, for 
that matter, in a chapel; it must penetrate all aspects of life. Only 
‘when this happens will we be able to turn from discussion of 
"Orthodoxy and the Twentieth Century’ to "Orthodoxy in and ior 
the Twentieth Century.’ ” 

What followed this presentation was unprecedented. Syndesmos 
invited and assembled a panel of North American bishops to discuss 
the problem of Orthodox unity in America. The panel consisted of 
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Bdshop Maximos (Pittsburgh, Greek Archdiocese), Bishop Christo¬ 
pher (Serbian Diocese) and Bishop Peter (oca, New York-New 
Jersey). Unfortunately Metropolitan Philip, Primate of the Antio¬ 
chian Archdiocese, who was to moderate the dialogue, was unable 
to attend due to illness. The dialogue was unprecedented because 
its expressed purpose was to openly discuss the uncanonical, multi- 
jurisdictional reality in America and the de facto disunity it mani¬ 
fests and sustains. The dialogue as a whole was between laity and 
hierarchs, which also marked a new beginning. It was obviously 
frank and challenging to the hierarchs, yet in a positive manner, 
without ill will, contempt or condemnation. The hope is that this 
was only a beginning what needs to be central in the Church, 
i.e., a real communication between hierarchy and faithful, the whole 
Church. It also became exceedingly clear that the Orthodox churches 
in America are no longer immigrant Churches, even though immi¬ 
grants continue to arrive. This means that each jurisdiction has to 
come out of its cocoon in a real metamorphosis. Only through this 
continued uphill struggle of love, which draws each jurisdiction out 
of its narrow-minded self-sufficiency and false security, will any 
genuine movement toward Orthodox unity take place. Necessary to 
this process will be the uprooting of all cynicism, condemnation and 
malice, which is sinful and blasphemous. The hope and challenge of 
Syndesmos is that more dialogue will take place on all levels between 
jurisdictions, again involving the whole Church. 

The final presentation of the Consultation was given by Fr. 
Kniazeff of Paris on “Student Body and Faculty as a Christian Com¬ 
munity.” This was followed by a final conclusion and synthesis by 
Fr. John Meyendorff. He quickly summarized the many weaknesses 
present in the Orthodox Church and stated very simply that whether 
we like it or not, “Americanization” to a degree must come to the 
Orthodox churches, meaning specifically the use of the English lan¬ 
guage as the central starting point of mission to our own people as 
well as to those outside the Church. 

The Consultation ended with a discussion on the possibility of 
establishing more permanent relationships between Orthodox theo¬ 
logical schools. The appeal was made to Syndesmos to play a major 
role in this. It may seem ironic that members of a youth movement 
should be the ones to take upon themselves this task, as well as the 
task of organizing such consultations as this recent one, but such 
is the pathetic re^ty of disunity of the Orthodox churches all over 
the world. Syndesmos alone has shown itself to be truly pan-Ortho- 
dox, transcending aU interjurisdictional politics and nationalistic- 
ethnic prejudices, and thus capable of assembling the Church 
together to communicate and discuss the problems facing her from 
within and from without. It is remarkable that a youth organization 
has to have as its goals the reinforcement of ties between hierarchy 
and faithful, the promotion of spiritual development of youth, the 
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awakening of the Church to its mission in the world and, finally, 
the bringing of local churches into a pan-Orthodox and wider ecu¬ 
menical context. 

Thus, Syndesmos is beginning to stand as a imique, illuminating 
and also judging presence within the Orthodox Church. As an 
organization, it works within the Church—it is not a para-church 
organization with a sectarian mentality and spirit. Its purpose is to 
fulfil its vocation by working for and serving in the Church and 
becoming a vital and lifegiving cell of the Church. As an organization 
of young people and laity, it has been conscious of its responsibilities 
and duties in answering the serious problems and challenges facing 
the Orthodox Church all over the world, without nourishing any 
utopian hopes. And in the past years, the witness of Syndesmos has 
been unique and really prophetic. 

Again, it may be ironic that such a challenge should have to 
come from a youth and lay organization, and not from the church 
leaders themselves. It was, non^eless, true, revealing and sobering, 
as well as necessary and hopefully well received. One can only 
encourage, support (financially) and pray for the leaders of Syndes¬ 
mos that they will have the strength, energy, humility and vision to 
pursue their ministry for Orthodoxy and Orthodox Church unity. 

Timothy Scott Lowe 
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Moskva zlatoglavaya: pamyatniki religioznogo zodchestva Moskvy v prosh^ 
lorn i nastoyashchem (Gold cupolas in Moscow: Monuments of reli¬ 
gious architecture in Moscow, past and present). Paris: YMCA Press, 
1980. 162 pp. + maps and illus. $30.00. 

The Orthodox churches of Russia are important for their role in the 
development of Russian architecture, and for historical and religious events 
and personages associated with them. The three works, Architecture of Russia 
from Old to Modern (hereafter Architecture), Razrushennye i oskvernennye 
khramy (hereafter Razrushennye khramy) and Moskva zlatoglavaya (here¬ 
after Moskva), comprise a fascinating trilogy on a taboo subject, which, to 
my knowledge, has never been treated in book form—^the evolution of Ortho¬ 
dox church buildings in Soviet Russia with special emphasis on the city of 
Moscow. 

The three books, although written independently of one another, share 
the following characteristics: (1) All three texts are the work of native Rus¬ 
sians, residents or expatriates, who are fervent Christian believers and whose 
names, for obvious reasons, will probably always remain anonymous. RaZ'- 
rushennye khramy and Moskva are samizdat publications which have been 
released by Possev in Frankfurt and the YMCA Press in Paris. Architecture 
has been compiled and published by the Russian emigre organization, the 
Russian Orthodox Youth Committee. (2) The tone of the works is distinctly 
anti-Soviet, explicitly in Architecture and Razrushennye khramy and implicitly 
in Moskva, The authors regard the churches primarily as houses of worship 
and secondarily as great architectural monuments. In the eyes of the com¬ 
pilers, the methodical destruction and desecration of the churches are un¬ 
pardonable sins. With this as the premise, the commentary tends to lose 
much of its objectivity. (3) A major strength and weakness of the texts lies 
in the photographs that were chosen to highlight the premeditated destruction 
by Soviet authorities. The selection of pictures is generally excellent, the 
quality poor. The books complement each other, differing only in their ap¬ 
proaches and the information given on the subject. 

The two volumes of Architecture, each measuring eight by eleven inches, 
are coffee-table books of sorts. Over four hundred color photographs fill vol- 
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umes one and two. Yet this pictorial guide to churches, monasteries, palaces 
and manors in Moscow and environs, Zagorsk, Kiev, Vladimir, Suzdal, Nov¬ 
gorod, Pskov, St. Petersburg (sic) and surroundings, and a few smaller north¬ 
ern towns, contains far more information than most. The Russian text, printed 
on the upper portion of the page in prerevolutionary orthography, has been 
translated into English immediately below. If the work had been produced in 
the 1940s it might have created a sensation. As it is, the texts were published 
in 1973 and 1974, shortly after high quality coffee-table books and excellent 
scholarly studies on Russian art and architecture had appeared in both Eastern 
and Western European languages. The former include works by Chernov and 
Girard, Splendors of Moscow and its Surroundings, tr. Hogarth (Cleveland: 
World, 1967); Fabritsky and Shmelev, Sokrovishcha Drevnei Rusi (Moscow: 
Progress, 1974); Froncek, ed., Horizon Book of the Arts of Russia (New 
York: American Heritage, 1970); Kaganovich, Splendors of Leningrad, tr. 
Hogarth (New York: Cowles, 1969); Kornilovich and Kaganovich, Arts of 
Russia: From the Origins to the End of the 18th Century, tr. Hogarth (Cleve¬ 
land: World, 1967-1968; Geneva-Paris-Munich: Nagel, 1976^); Kostochkin, 
Drevnerusskie goroda: Pamyatniki zodchestva XI-XVll vv. (Moscow: Iskuss- 
tvo, 1972); and Myers and Copplestone, eds., Art Treasures in Russia (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). Scholarly editions include Behrens, Kunst in 
Russland: Ein Reisebegleiter zu russischen Kunststdtten (Cologne: DuMont, 
1969; 1977®); Buldakov, G.N., ed,, et al., Pamyatniki arkhitektury Leningrada 
(Leningrad: Stroiizdat, 1960; 1975^); Faensen, Ivanov and Beyer, Altrussische 
Baukunst (Vienna-Munich: Schroll, 1972), English tr. by Whittal, Early 
Russian Architecture (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1975); Grabar, Lazarev 
and Kemenov, eds., Istoriya russkogo iskusstva, 4 vols. (Moscow: Akademiya 
nauk, 1954-1959), German tr. by Kiippers, Geschichte der russischen Kunst, 
6 vols. (Dresden: Kunst, 1957-1976); Hamilton, The Art and Architecture of 
Russia (Middlesex, England: Penguin, 1954; 1975®); Rice, A Concise History 
of Russian Art (New York: Praeger, 1963); and Voyce, The Art and Archi¬ 
tecture of Medieval Russia (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1967). 

Since the mid-1960s the Soviets have begun to issue three superb series 
of books on Russian art and architecture in medieval towns. The Museum 
Cities series, published by Aurora in Leningrad, is printed and bound in 
Hungary. It is apparently for export and most frequently appears in English 
translation. The series contains exquisite black-and-white as well as color 
photographs of churches, convents, monasteries, frescoes, icons and numerous 
religious objects made of wood, bone, precious stones, brass, bronze, gold 
and silver. The written text, of course, tends to either omit or gloss over the 
religious significance of the structures and objects. To date, Aurora has pub¬ 
lished the following Museum Cities books: Alexandrov (1979), Kostroma 
(1968), Pereslavl-Zalessky (1975), Vologda (1972; 1978®), Yaroslavl (1973) 
and Zagorsk (1971). 

The other two series, Khudozhestvennye pamyatniki, a small, white, 
hard-covered text, and Dorogi k prekrasnomu, an even smaller paperback 
with a yellow jacket, are both published by Iskusstvo in Moscow or at the 
Leningrad branch. In contrast to the Museum Cities series, these texts appear 
only in Russian and have basically black-and-white photographs. Expense, 
audience (presumably Soviet Russian) and the dilapidated state of the vast 
majority of artistic and architectural monuments in old Russian towns and 
cities dictate the choice of black-and-white pictures. Soviet black-and-white pic- 
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tures are seldom crisp, and consequently the reader cannot accurately gauge 
the actual condition of a church or monastery. Unlike the Museum Cities 
series, which thus far has concentrated on medieval towns in north central 
Russia, the two series have embraced old cities everywhere in the Soviet Union. 
Khudozhestvennye pamyatnikit for example, already includes the cities of 
Lvov (1975), Samarkand, Bukhara (1968), and Tallin (1980). Similarly, 
Dorogi k prekrasnomu includes areas in the Caucasus: V mire arkhitekturnykh 
pamyatnikov Abkhazii (1978) and V verkhovyakh BoVshogo Zelenchuka 
(1977). 

The authors of Architecture confess to an amateurish approach in the 
introduction and beg the readers’ indulgence (1:4). From the introduction it 
immediately becomes clear that the purpose of the text, unlike the previously 
cited coffee-table editions and scholarly works on Russian art and architecture, 
is to condemn Soviet sacrilege and to praise those Russians who valiantly 
fought to save their churches from eventual destruction: “But the truth that 
came out of our much-suffering fatherland on film also bears witness to the 
terrible deeds of those enemies of Christ and Russia who came to power there. 
The senseless, barbaric, villainously-absurd destruction of these . . . shrines 
remains forever incomprehensible” (1:3). 

The work, written in a popular vein, has factual historical and architec¬ 
tural information taken from respectable Russian and Soviet authors such as 
Grabar, Ilin, Karger, Lazarev, Tikhomirov and Voronin, but it is often inter¬ 
spersed with anti-Soviet diatribes. While discussing the active Church of St. 
John the Warrior in Moscow, the compilers mention the Easter chants heard 
on one of the feast days: “How clearly they resounded, as if stamped out of 
metal, these words—^‘May God arise and His enemies be scattered’—in this 
Moscow church, once again completely surrounded by raging elements, but 
this time not waters . . . this time they were far more dangerous and 
fierce . .(1:74) 

The contributors to Architecture have unnecessarily harsh words for the 
restored ensemble of churches flanking the Hotel Rossiya on the Moscow 
River: “These glowingly clean churches had been thought out as a sort of 
exotic calling-card for the capital. The renewal of Moscow’s churches [was 
directed toward] establishing a ‘historico-ethnographical and architectural- 
artistic museum.’ It is hard to say what is the greater evil: such a ‘museum*—or 
else destroying everything and clearing out a parking place for the guests of 
the ‘Hotel Russia’?” (1:64b) The suggestion lhat the restoration of churches 
to their former splendor as architectural monuments is as undesirable as 
their total destruction to make way for newly constructed secular buildings is 
particularly unfortunate. True, the Soviets have committed sacrilege by secular¬ 
izing these churches, but older Russians can be observed praying in museum 
churches such as the Kremlin cathedrals, the Kiev Monastery of the Caves 
and the Cathedral of the Nativity of the Mother of God in Suzdal. Younger 
Russians, perhaps out of curiosity, also visit the museum churches. Some of 
them are moved by the experience to attend services at one of the forty-five 
active churches in the Soviet capital or at “working” churches elsewhere in 
the Russian countryside and cities. Thus, museum churches, despite significant 
changes in the interior, serve a dual religious purpose: they function as houses 
of worship for a small segment of the population, and they awaken an interest 
in religion in the younger generation. Aside from the religious importance of 
the Orthodox churches, the ecclesiastical structures are intimately connected 
to historical periods and the development of Russian architecture. The absurd 
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notion that razing churches may be preferable to converting them into mu¬ 
seums would be tantamount, in many instances, to eradicating the last vestiges 
of the Middle Ages in Moscow and in other ancient cities. 

The compilers of Architecture indignantly contradict Soviet propaganda 
which fixes the blame for the wholesale destruction of the Kievan churches, 
cathedrals, the Monastery of the Caves and the priceless treasures within them 
on the Germans. The mines responsible for the explosions that ripped through 
the center of Kiev and the lavra had, in fact, been placed there by retreating 
Soviet forces before the Germans occupied the city (1:134-44). Soviet at¬ 
tempts to “justify” the razing of churches by forcing members of the Archeo¬ 
logical Commission to falsify facts and figures regarding old church monu¬ 
ments in Kiev are exposed as well (1:128-30). 

Emotional references to Soviet destruction are numerous: “And in 1931 
the construction of a ‘palace of culture’ with a theatre, movies and a club was 
begun in the [Simonov] Monastery. It would appear that for this end it was 
necessary to destroy the monastery Cathedral of the Dormition. In the spa¬ 
cious suburbs of Moscow there was supposedly no other place for the ‘palace 
of culture’!” (1:30) 

Volume two is more concerned with the wedding of secular and religious 
architecture as exemplified in numerous palace-church complexes throughout 
Russia. Emotional outbursts against the Soviet government are limited in 
number, but no less violent in tone. The authors certainly overstate current 
Soviet practice in regard to the pilfering of priceless art treasures at the 
Hermitage and elsewhere: “The lifelong, difficult work of a scholar, researcher 
and restorer on one hand, and the auctioning-off of national masterpieces on 
the other, make up the specifics of Soviet policy concerning Russian art and 
culture in general” (2:108). Wishful thinking seems to be the basis for the 
following statement: “This combination of religion and nationalism is some¬ 
thing the Soviet government fears more than anything else; something which 
—in our firm conviction—eventually will break the back of Soviet Com¬ 
munism” (2:192). The authors’ strong reaction against communism has com¬ 
pelled them to display far too much sympathy, or rather nostalgia, for a 
return to the days under the last tsar and tsarina, whose “profound religiosity 
and devotion to the Orthodox Church” (2:203) were, in large measure, 
responsible for the founding of the Society for the Revival of Artistic Russia 
in 1915 (2:202). 

Apart from these distractions, the English translation of the Russian text 
has a foreign quality to it. A fair number of spelling and/or printing errors 
occur as well. 

The two tomes are a dismal failure in respect to the quality of their 
photography. What makes this shortcoming even more tragic is the fact that 
the pictures occupy more than twice as much space as the printed text. Good 
color film and excellent photographic equipment were available in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. Not only were inferior film and lenses used, but the 
individuals taking the photographs were incompetent amateurs. There is no 
excuse for the large number of under and overexposed pictures appearing in 
an expensive work of this nature (illus. 1:5, 12, 20, 30, 51, 58; 2:66, 67, 92, 
174, 177, etc,). The soft or fuzzy quality in the vast majority of the photos 
camouflages important architectural details (illus. 1:14, 15, 18, 19, 25, 26; 
2:12, 35, 41, 81, 82, etc.). Many color illustrations appear to be copies of 
postcards or the products of old slides, in which the colors have long since 
faded and, in some instances, been touched up by the printer (illus. 1:35, 110, 
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111, 126, 127, 135, 165, 166; 2:23, 24, 59, 60, 62, 91, etc.). The majority of 
the plates lack true color. The richness of the reds, blues, golds, greens and 
whites of the churches has eluded the photographers. Interior shots are par¬ 
ticularly poor because of inadequate lighting, light reflection, low-grade film 
and camera equipment, improper exposure and incorrect focusing (illus. 1:6, 
38, 44, 45, 49, 58; 2:27, 29, 30, 34, 36, 38, etc.). 

The best photographs are confined to prerevolutionary black-and-white 
pictures of razed and secularized Moscow churches (1:269-86). Considering 
the state of photography at that period, the detail and crispness of the churches 
are remarkable. The authors should have utilized more of the older photo¬ 
graphs at their disposal, rather than the inferior contemporary color shots 
they chose instead. 

The second volume of Architecture contains nearly a hundred black-and- 
white photographs and the same number of color exposures. The reason for 
the unusually large number of black-and-white illustrations is to depict en¬ 
sembles of palaces or manors with churches in their original state before war, 
revolution and time had exacted their toll. The black-and-white photographs 
are generally not on a par with the prerevolutionary pictures of razed and 
secularized Moscow churches in volume one. 

Razrushennye khramy, measuring eight by eleven inches, contains 233 
black-and-white photos of churches and their remains in Moscow and the 
northeastern cities of the Golden Circle. It also has a sixty-two page postscript 
entitled “Predely vandalizma” (The ultimate in vandalism) and three appen¬ 
dices with a numerical count of the churches in 1917 and 1978. 

The tone for the book is set at the very beginning with a lengthy quota¬ 
tion from Solzhenitsyn, to whom the work is dedicated on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday: “When you travel the by-roads of Central Russia you begin 
to understand the secret of the pacifying Russian countryside. It is in the 
churches. They trip up the slopes, ascend the high hills, come down to the 
broad rivers like princesses in white and red, they lift their bell-towers— 
graceful, shapely, all different . . . But when you get into the village you find 
not the living but the dead greeted you from afar. The crosses were knocked 
off the roof or twisted out of place long ago. The dome has been stripped, 
and there are gaping holes between its rusty ribs. Weeds grow on the roofs 
and in the cracks in the walls. The murals over the altar have been washed 
by the rains of decades and obscene inscriptions scrawled over them . . . 
People were always selfish and often unkind. But the evening chimes used to 
ring out, floating over villages, fields, and woods. Reminding men that they 
must abandon the trivial concerns of this world and give time and thought to 
eternity . . . Cur forefathers put all that was finest in themselves, all their 
understanding of life into these stones, into these bell-towers” (“Travelling 
along the Oka,” translated by Harry Willetts). 

The collection of photographs in Razrushennye khramy is an unflattering, 
subjective pictorial essay of Russian churches in various states of decay and 
disintegration. To emphasize the fate numerous churches met under the Soviet 
regime, pre-1917 photographs of inviolate church structures often precede 
contemporary pictures. The compilers succeeded in capturing on film shocking 
examples of Soviet sacrilege. The most obvious disfigurements include trun¬ 
cated cupolas, crosses, drums and belfries (12, 13, 27, 43, 59, 73, 75, etc.). 
Of course, fine architectural details such as capitals, cornices, friezes, scallop 
shells, decorative brick ribbing, window surrounds and kokoshnik arches have 
been subjected to similar defacements. On many churches, grasses, weeds. 
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mosses and even trees grow (11, 24, 29, 34, 43, 53). Some churches have 
sustained such horrible battle scars that one feels that total destruction would 
have been preferable to the unsightly remnants. These include the Church of 
the Epiphany in the village of Simy (17), a church in the region of Rostov 
Veliky (41), and the Church of the Icon of the Virgin of Kazan in the village 
of Gachino (78), It seems that all of the churches have lost bricks, wood and 
glass, which apparently have been removed for secular use elsewhere. 

Church interiors have long been pillaged and emptied of all religious 
relics (icons, brass, gold, silver and woodwork). Gaping holes are all that 
remain of iconostases (14, 38, 77), Many churches are littered with broken 
glass, scraps of wood, tires, graffiti and refuse (14, 31, 38, 48, 52, 55), In the 
photograph of the Church of the Trinity in the village of Karacharovo, two 
goats can be seen wandering aimlessly amidst the ruins and rubble of the 
belfry (48). 

Although the pictures reveal that many churches stand as empty, weather¬ 
beaten shells in the countryside, it can also be seen that a number of them 
serve a utilitarian function. The church on the Matveev estate in Pogorelovo 
is now a workshop on the kolkhoz “Ilich’s Way” (18, 177). The Church of 
the Presentation of the Virgin in the Monastery of Abraham in Rostov Veliky 
has been converted into a sobering-up station (32). The two house-churches 
dedicated to St. Pantaleimon the Martyr and the Icon of the Virgin “Assuage 
my Sorrow” inside the orphanage at the former Monastery of the Epiphany 
in the village of Marfino have been transformed into a sharashka (special 
prison and research institute), which has since been immortalized by Solzhenit¬ 
syn in The Fir^t Circle (91, 158). 

In Moscow, churches were razed or remodelled to make way for all 
manner of secular structures. The seventeenth-century Church of St. George 
on Red Hill was replaced by Intourist Headquarters on Prospekt Marksa, atop 
which a huge sign proclaims Kommunizm pobedit —“Communism will be 
victorious” (103). The Church of St. Pimen the Great has given way to an 
apartment building (114). The Monastery of St. Daniel is used as a prison 
for juvenile offenders (115). The baroque Church of Sts. Peter and Paul in 
Petrovskoe-Razumovskoe has been converted into a wine shop (133). The 
“New” Refectory at Simonov Monastery manufactures fish hooks (134). The 
Kazan Cathedral (102), the eighteenth-century Church of the Transfiguration 
(109) and many more made way for vacant plots in the Soviet capital. The 
overpowering Cathedral of Christ the Savior, capable of holding ten thousand 
people, was demolished for the immense Palace of Soviets, which, due to 
foundation problems and World War H, never reached fruition. In its place 
sits the sprawling, circular outdoor swimming pool near Kropotkinskaya 
Metro Station, 

The postscript, “The Ultimate in Vandalism,” contains fascinating scraps 
of information, often in anecdotal form. Chapter 1 relates poignantly how 
St. BasiTs Cathedral on Red Square was spared destruction. According to the 
author, the architect Baranovsky refused to cooperate with Soviet authorities 
on the demolition project, and, as a result, was sent to prison. Stalin and his 
associates seem to have forgotten about the demolition plan, which their 
subordinates, perhaps encouraged by Baranovsky’s protest, decided not to 
remind them of. There was even a rumor floating around Moscow that the 
Americans had offered several million dollars to purchase the cathedral and 
ship it back to the United States. In all probability, however, foreigners would 
not have learned of the planned demolition of a church until the Soviets had 
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actually begun to tear it down (137), Another tale recounts the horrified 
reaction of a Russian historian to the destruction of Moscow’s oldest house 
of worship, the fourteenth-century Church of the Savior in the Woods located 
in the Kremlin: “As they were tearing down the Church of the Savior, the 
oldest church in Moscow, I was sitting on a log weeping. I felt like a Roman 
of old witnessing the destruction of ancient Rome by the barbarians” (138). 
By the mid-1930s some 150 of the oldest Moscow churches had been leveled. 
Another 300 churches had been turned into factory shops, warehouses, clubs, 
institutions, hostels, prisons, and so on. More than twenty public toilets were 
built on the site of razed churches and chapels (138). 

The author further indicates that the restoration of the Kremlin, which 
is under direct orders of the Ninth Directorate of the KGB, is not proceeding 
according to acceptable methods of renovation, nor is it in conformance with 
the original style. Loud, chemically harmful paints, for example, are being 
used to turn the Kremlin and its cathedrals into novenkie monetki (“newly 
minted coins”). The same holds true for the restoration of churches through¬ 
out Russia (139-40). 

Despite the avowed function of the Society for the Preservation of Monu¬ 
ments, historical buildings are not necessarily exempt from destruction. The 
author claims that new city-planning tendencies and important guests are a 
constant threat to the Moscow churches. At the end of the 1950s, in antici¬ 
pation of Eisenhower’s visit to Moscow, old houses and the Church of the 
Annunciation on the Banks (of the Moscow River) were razed along his 
projected route to the Kremlin. Nixon’s visit in 1972 resulted in the leveling 
of the Church of the Icon of the Virgin of Kazan and the Church of Sts. 
Joachim and Anna (159-60). 

The postscript makes absorbing reading, but how accurate is it? The sort 
of information provided here is difficult, if not impossible, to verify. Undoubt¬ 
edly, precise facts and figures concerning the Orthodox churches lie deep in 
the recesses of the KGB, where they will likely remain for some time. The 
reader is put in the position of accepting the author’s commentary on “good 
faith.” Numerous “eyewitness” reports, letters and an unpublished eight-volume 
reference work on the Moscow churches in the Soviet era by an “M.L. Bogo¬ 
yavlensky” are the primary sources. The author also quotes passages from 
early Soviet newspapers to support his thesis that Soviet authorities alone 
are to blame for the wholesale destruction of religious and architectural 
monuments. Churches in the United States, on the other hand, can, and do, 
go out of business, but for financial rather than religious reasons. The vacated 
church buildings, some of them architectural monuments, are converted to 
businesses, condominiums, music halls, schools, gymnasiums, and so on, 
occasionally with significant structural changes. 

The author also attacks Soviet efforts to restore historical monuments. 
Insufficient funds are being allocated to restore churches, Moscow receives an 
unproportionately high amount and the workmanship is shoddy. Similar 
charges could be leveled at western governments that attempt to preserve 
monuments. Every country has its own priorities. The author frequently over¬ 
dramatizes situations. Both the photographs and the text are subjective, nega¬ 
tive portraits of inhuman Soviet forces at work. It is regrettable that the 
author did not take a more balanced approach to the subject. Although the 
Soviet government is responsible for the destruction of countless religious edi¬ 
fices, the same people deserve credit for preserving and restoring large numbers 
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of convents, monasteries and churches as architectural and cultural menu- 
ments in the Soviet Union, 

No university library should be without Moskva, a remarkable scrapbook 
of Moscow churches and monasteries. The soft-bound text, measuring nine 
by thirteen inches and printed by offset photography, consists of 730 black- 
and-white photos of 352 Orthodox and non-Orthodox churches in the city of 
Moscow. There are two keys to the churches. The first, written in French, 
contains essential information, most of which has been omitted from both 
the second key, written in Russian, and the text proper. The author probably 
felt that information regarding the dates of destruction and/or restoration of 
individual churches, dates of photographs and present-day church locations 
suited neither the tone nor the content of the prerevolutionary text. Typed-in 
captions range from one line for some churches (Church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul [40], Church of St. Sergius [52], Church of the Protection of the Mother 
of God [69], Church of St. Nicholas of the Linen-Weavers [76], etc.) to one 
hundred or more for others (the Kremlin cathedrals, Convent of the Ascen¬ 
sion, Monastery of the Miracles or Miraculous Apparitions of the Archangel 
Michael [1-10], Cathedral of St. Basil the Blessed [11-2], Chapel of the Icon 
of the Mother of God of the Iviron [18], New Convent of the Virgin [131-4], 
and so on). Hand-drawn maps based on prerevolutionary Moscow pinpoint 
former church locations in old Moscow. Soviet tourist maps, characteristically 
distorted but unfortunately the only maps available to the compiler, have 
been used to locate churches in the newer regions of the capital. Although 
the photographs and text appear to be crudely pasted together on the pages, 
decorative borders separate the pictures from the captions and each other 
and lend a charmingly naive flavor to the book. 

The author, “V.A.,” for whom the work must have been a long, trying 
labor of love, has succeeded in evoking the atmosphere of Holy Moscow. 
Here, for the first time, the reader can experience the richness of Moscow’s 
church architecture from old photographs never before assembled in one 
volume. The scenes depicted therein still live in the memories of Moscow’s 
oldest living inhabitants. 

The compiler has approached his delicate task in several ways. First, the 
printed text relies almost exclusively on pre-1917 ecclesiastical literature, much 
of which remains inaccessible to western scholars. Historical and religious 
descriptions are quoted verbatim from these early sources. The longer, or 
more complete, church entries usually contain the name(s) of the church, the 
architect(s), its pre-1917 Moscow location, the date(s) of construction, the 
names of the side-altars and noteworthy icons and/or wonderworking icons, 
the mention of valuable frescoes and iconostases and historical notes such as 
the circumstances surrounding the building of the church, historical events 
associated with the church, later additions or renovations, the names of the 
founder(s) and patron(s), the origin of the church name and the relics or 
burial site(s) of famous churchmen or nobles. War, revolution and Soviet 
rule have wrought enormous and irreversible changes in both the state and 
status of nearly every church in the capital. Consequently, information con¬ 
cerning the once elaborately decorated church interiors, to say nothing of 
exterior alterations, are often no longer valid today. References to either local 
or miracle-working icons, for example, are frequent, yet a number of them 
have been confiscated, sold or have simply vanished. Indeed, the author point¬ 
edly avoids a description of the present-day churches. Second, photographs 
of old icons of the saints and church feasts, after whom nearly all Orthodox 
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churches are named, accompany many church photos. The figures in the icons 
make the contrast between the inviolate and desecrated churches even more 
poignant. This is especially so in the case of the magnificent Church of the 
Dormition of the Mother of God on Pokrovka (36). To indicate the spot on 
Ulitsa Chernyshevskogo where the towering, massive church stood before it 
was destroyed in the early 1930s, the author has superimposed the festal icon 
of the Dormition and placed it over a nondescript two-story structure. Also 
provided are rare views of altars and saints’ relics in some of the razed or 
secularized churches and monasteries such as the razed Cathedral of Christ 
the Savior (55), the secularized Church of the Protection of the Mother of 
God in the Convent of Sts. Martha and Mary (65), the secularized Church 
of the Icon of the Mother of God of the Sign in the New Monastery of the 
Savior (80) and the demolished Church of the Nativity of the Mother of 
God in Simonov Monastery (86). 

Finally, prerevolutionary pictures of immaculate churches are juxtaposed 
with photographs of the same churches taken some sixty years later. The 
photos are an eloquent testimony to the horrendous changes the majority of 
Moscow’s religious buildings have undergone since 1917. All that remains of 
the beautiful late seventeenth-century Church of the Nativity of the Mother 
of God at the Border Post (117) is the free-standing cube-shaped base of 
the bell tower (the tall octagonal portion of the tent-roof belfry has been 
demolished), which stands incongruously on the sidewalk in front of a mod¬ 
ern Soviet building. The eighteenth-century Church of St. John the Baptist 
(15), popularly known as the Church of St. Clement on Ulitsa Razina, 15, 
which numerous foreign tourists walk by in downtown Moscow, scarcely 
resembles a church today. The central drum and cupola as well as the tiered 
bell tower have been lopped off. The molded window frames have been 
simplified to conform to window frames on neighboring secular edifices. The 
upper tier of oblong windows has been bricked over and the building is no 
longer painted white. One can only speculate as to the structural changes 
inside the church. The Church of Elijah the Prophet in Vorontsov Field (95), 
now lacking its imposing late nineteenth-century belfry, cupolas and outside 
frescoes, houses the Museum of Oriental Culture. The Church of St. George 
at Field’s Edge (66) has been converted into a factory club of train car 
repairmen. The Church of the Descent of the Holy Spirit (71) in the Convent 
of the Conception has been secularized and altered almost beyond recognition. 
In addition, the belfry and Church of the Nativity of the Mother of God in 
the convent were levelled. The only ecclesiastical structure somewhat intact 
today is the Gate Church of the Icon of the Savior Not Made By Hands. 
Surviving chapels often share the same building with unlikely businesses. The 
seventeenth-century Church of Elijah the Prophet in the Novgorod Legation 
(19), for example, a domestic chapel tucked away in the same building with 
a collection center, shares a common entrance with a notary public’s office. 
The Church of St. Parasceve (33) has been replaced by the continuation of 
Prospekt Marksa across from the Hotel Moskva. The Chapel of St. Alexander 
Nevsky (34), built to commemorate the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, 
has been razed for the same thoroughfare—Prospekt Marksa near its inter¬ 
section with Ulitsa Gorkogo. In the case of levelled churches, the phrase 
zdanie ne sokhranilos (“the building has not been preserved”) has been ap¬ 
pended. The reader also discovers that the Don Monastery houses not only a 
graveyard for famous people, but also for remnants of destroyed churches 
(56, 139). Half a dozen photographs depict window surrounds, portals and 
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high reliefs from houses of worship such as the Church of the Dormition on 
Pokrovka (today Ulitsa Chernyshevskogo) and the Cathedral of Christ the 
Savior. (Stone tablets identifying the other chiu’ch fragments are unfortunately 
illegible in the photographs.) 

There are some drawbacks to Moskva. The text is weak on architectural 
details. The historical and religious commentary is uneven in its treatment of 
Moscow churches. Too little information is provided for many religious struc¬ 
tures. For example, the Church of the Transfiguration of the Savior on the 
Sands (126), the Church of St. Blasius on Old Stable Lane (126) and the 
Church of the Icon of the Mother of God of the Sign in Perovo (144) have 
a one-line description. A number of parish and estate churches located out¬ 
side central Moscow toward the Ring Road have been inadvertently omitted. 
These include the Church on the Vorontsov estate, the Church of the Holy 
Trinity on the Sviblov estate, the Church of St. Nicholas in Saburovo, the 
Church on the Pokrov-Glebov-Streshnev estate, the Church of Sts. Boris and 
Gleb in Degunino, the Church of the Icon of the Mother of God of Blachernae 
on the Kuzminky estate, and so on. There is no coherent index to the churches. 
In order to find a particular church, the reader must comb through four pages 
of references to church photographs. The entire manuscript, originally typed 
on a manual machine, is occasionally difficult to read. The fault, no doubt, 
lies either with a worn-out ribbon, an inferior typewriting machine or an 
exhausted typist. Maps indicating church locations are fairly evenly spaced 
throughout the book near the churches under discussion. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, the church photo and text are quite far from the appropriate map. The 
quality of the black-and-white photographs is inconsistent. The author, how¬ 
ever, is not to blame. He had to make do with older photographs at his dis¬ 
posal as well as with poor Soviet camera equipment and low-grade film for 
recent pictures. 

Despite these shortcomings, Moskva should be hailed as a pioneer in the 
field. It contains a fairly complete photographic record of Moscow churches 
before and after the Revolution as well as a wealth of pre-1917 historical and 
religious information. 

Only one of the three books, Razrushennye khramy, directly addresses 
the basic question of how many churches existed in 1917 and how many have 
survived under Soviet leadership today. Architecture and Moskva let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. Two brief charts in Razrushennye khramy (after 
page 199) suggest that in 1917 Moscow there were 520 Orthodox churches 
and 78 churches or prayer houses for nine non-Orthodox denominations. By 
1978, these figures had been reduced to 300 (of which 40 function as active 
churches) and 62, respectively. Prerevolutionary encyclopedias, guidebooks 
and directories quote figures ranging from 450 to 657. The figures are mean¬ 
ingless unless we know (1) the precise size of Moscow for the years 1917 
and 1978; (2) the definition of a church; and (3) what the author chose to 
count as a church. Razrushennye khramy does not elaborate. Moscow’s area, 
for example, has increased nearly four-fold since 1917, encompassing many 
villages and former estates with their own religious edifices that were situated 
outside the old city limits. If the term “church” refers to any enclosed struc¬ 
ture used for divine worship, it would apply not only to free-standing build¬ 
ings including some mausoleums, but also to house churches, private chapels, 
gate churches and churches above churches. In late nineteenth-century Mos¬ 
cow, there were over one hundred house churches and private chapels in 
palaces, barracks, prisons, almshouses, hospitals, schools, private residences. 
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and so forth. But the problem of providing an accurate church count for 
ecclesiastical buildings in Moscow for the years 1917 and 1981 is complex 
and cannot be dealt with in more detail here. 

It should be noted that all three books are priceless as living testaments 
to the grief and rage of a people who were helpless to prevent the drastic and 
often ruthless destruction of their religious and cultural heritage. Their cry 
will be heard by all those who read these pages. It is the universal cry of all 
peoples whose lives are changed too fast by the impersonal forces of theories, 
technologies and governments. Through these books the disfigured churches 
and open lots where churches once stood bear living witness to the internal 
wounds, yet unhealed, of fellow human beings. 

Despite a biased, anti-Soviet approach to the fate of the Orthodox 
churches in the Soviet Union, Architecture and Razrushennye khramy are 
valuable for the light they shed on a taboo topic. Moskva, with its unique 
photographic record of Moscow churches and historical and religious com¬ 
mentary, is in a class by itself. Hopefully, this samizdat publication will 
inspire other capable individuals to compile similar scrapbooks about medieval 
Russian towns. 

Marshall Winokur 


Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections on the Filioque Con¬ 
troversy. Faith and Order Paper No. 103. London: SPCK; Geneva: WCC, 
1981. 186 pp. 

Edited by Dr. Lukas Vischer, the former Director of “Faith and Order” 
(who also writes a Preface to the book under review), this collective book 
again places the issue of the filioque in the forefront of the ecumenical debate. 
Part I of the volume contains the text of a Memorandum, which resulted 
from two “Faith and Order” consultations on the subject (Strasbourg, 1978 
and 1979) and which concludes that all Christians should recognize, as norma¬ 
tive, the Creed without the filioque addition. The Memorandum has been sub¬ 
mitted to all WCC member churches for their consideration. The second part 
contains a collection of essays by Protestant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
authors on the historical and theological aspects of the problem. A study of 
these various essays makes one understand how the conclusion of the Memo¬ 
randum was reached. Indeed, there is practical unanimity among the authors 
in favor of dropping the addition from the Creed. Curiously, the strongest 
arguments in favor of keeping the filioque are described in Anglican (Donald 
M. Allchin) and Old Catholic (Kurt Stalder) papers, although both authors 
also affirm the “normative” character of the non-interpolated text. 

This quasi-unanimity is, of course, quite significant in itself. It constitutes 
a real ecumenical event. However, it also covers many diiferences in approach¬ 
ing the problems of substance, including trinitarian theology itself, as well as 
the problem of tradition, i.e., of ecclesiological consistency. There, the con¬ 
fessional divergences are clearly apparent. 

The historical part of the collection contains a useful review by M. Or- 
phanos (Orthodox, Athens) of the arguments cited by Byzantine Orthodox 
theologians against the filioque, and a somewhat incomplete historical survey 
of the controversy by D. Ritschl (Reformed, Mainz). For instance, the author 
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fails to discuss the Council of Union of 879-880, which condemned the addi¬ 
tion and was then accepted as an ecumenical council in Rome also, (The recent 
books by R. Haugh and Meijer on the subject are not quoted.) 

The essays dedicated to theological issues include two Roman Catholic 
studies by A. de Halleux (Louvain) and I. M. Garrigues (Paris). Both authors 
suggest that Church tradition knows two complementary (A. de Halleux) 
though verbally contradictory (Garrigues) trinitarian theologies: the eastern 
and the western. Agreement and communion could therefore be reached upon 
the removal of the addition by the Latins and upon a recognition by the Ortho¬ 
dox that the two theologies are but two equally legitimate theologoumena. One 
should note, however, that Garrigues recognizes that, today, the filioque has 
dogmatic authority in Roman Catholicism. He suggests, nevertheless, that, 
precisely because it is “official” dogma, it can only have a “catholic” meaning, 
i.e., to be understood in the light of Scripture and the fathers, and is not the 
canonization of a “particular” theology (e.g., St. Augustine’s): it can therefore 
be understood in an “Orthodox” way by the Orthodox. To this reviewer, the 
argument appears more like a sophism. 

The Orthodox authors of the symposium (B. Bobrinskoy, Paris, and D. 
Staniloae, Bucharest) are reluctant to accept the theory of the theologoumena 
(first proposed by the Russian historian V.V. Bolotov) without reservations. 
Indeed, they point out that that which westerners today define as the positive 
content of the filioque doctrine—i.e., that “the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father only as he begets the Son,” and that therefore the procession of the 
Spirit is connected with and even dependent upon the generation of the Son— 
has always been recognized by the Orthodox (e.g., Gregory of Cyprus and 
Gregory Palamas). But the filioque goes beyond that point of possible agree¬ 
ment and is “to be placed beyond the border of theologoumena and in the 
realm of error” (Staniloae, p. 175). It seems, therefore, that the Orthodox, 
when they speak of “theologoumena,” do not consider them all as indiscrimin¬ 
ately tolerable: some theologoumena are, at least potentially, heresies, and 
anyone has the right and the duty to oppose them. It is obvious that the Ortho¬ 
dox, in criticizing the western approach to the Trinity, also have in mind the 
overall approach to the Deity as “single essence,” i.e., a philosophically de¬ 
finable entity, which is, in their opinion, reflected in the filioque doctrine. In 
the symposium, this issue, which concerns not only abstract terminology but 
“the heart of the life of the community of the Church,” is best described in 
the article by H. Aldenhoven (Old Catholic, Bern). 

Understandably, the Protestant authors in the collection either describe 
various positions generally favorable to the filioque (A. Heron, Edinburgh), 
or propose a new “interpretation” of the common faith (Moltmann, Tubin¬ 
gen), which would be different from the two existing “interpretations” (i.e., 
the Latin filioque and the eastern doctrine of the procession “from the Father 
alone”). According to Moltmann, everyone could agree that the Spirit receives 
his “being” (or hypostasis) from the Father and his “form” (or prosopon) 
from the Son. Moltmann’s theory can be seen as analogous to that of Gregory 
of Cyprus, and in that sense not new, but it uses a rather unfamiliar terminol¬ 
ogy, which needs further discussion. 

Obviously, the dialogue on the filioque, as revived today in “Faith and 
Order,” is still somewhat of an improvisation—but it is a most helpful begin¬ 
ning. To this reviewer, it appears that if the present dialogue could really result 
in the common acceptance of a common Creed (which is far from being 
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achieved yet), a second stage of discussion—about the fundamentals of the 
faith in the Holy Trinity—could focus the entire ecumenical problem on the 
right issues. However, an abyss of mutual ignorance and indifference will still 
have to be crossed to reach that point. 

John Meyendorff 
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Architecture of Russia from Old to Modern, 2 vols. Japan: Russian OrthodoA 
Youth Committee, 1973-1974. Vol, 1: Churches and Monasteries, 296 
pp., $45.00. Vol. 2: Palaces, Manors, and Churches, 216 pp., $30.00. 
Both volumes include black-and-white and color illustrations. 
Razrushennye i oskvernennye khramy: Moskva i Srednyaya Rossiya s posleslo- 
viem **Predely vandalizma'* (Temples destroyed and profaned: Moscow 
and central Russia, with a postscript on “The ultimate in vandalism”)* 
Frankfurt: Possev, 1980. 201 pp. -I* illus. $20.00. 

Moskva zlatoglavaya: pamyatniki religioznogo zodchestva Moskvy v prosh^ 
lorn i nastoyashchem (Gold cupolas in Moscow: Monuments of reli¬ 
gious architecture in Moscow, past and present). Paris: YMCA Press, 
1980. 162 pp. + maps and illus. $30.00. 

The Orthodox churches of Russia are important for their role in the 
development of Russian architecture, and for historical and religious events 
and personages associated with them. The three works, Architecture of Russia 
from Old to Modern (hereafter Architecture), Razrushennye i oskvernennye 
khramy (hereafter Razrushennye khramy) and Moskva zlatoglavaya (here¬ 
after Moskva), comprise a fascinating trilogy on a taboo subject, which, to 
my knowledge, has never been treated in book form—^the evolution of Ortho¬ 
dox church buildings in Soviet Russia with special emphasis on the city of 
Moscow. 

The three books, although written independently of one another, share 
the following characteristics: (1) All three texts are the work of native Rus¬ 
sians, residents or expatriates, who are fervent Christian believers and whose 
names, for obvious reasons, will probably always remain anonymous. RaZ'- 
rushennye khramy and Moskva are samizdat publications which have been 
released by Possev in Frankfurt and the YMCA Press in Paris. Architecture 
has been compiled and published by the Russian emigre organization, the 
Russian Orthodox Youth Committee. (2) The tone of the works is distinctly 
anti-Soviet, explicitly in Architecture and Razrushennye khramy and implicitly 
in Moskva, The authors regard the churches primarily as houses of worship 
and secondarily as great architectural monuments. In the eyes of the com¬ 
pilers, the methodical destruction and desecration of the churches are un¬ 
pardonable sins. With this as the premise, the commentary tends to lose 
much of its objectivity. (3) A major strength and weakness of the texts lies 
in the photographs that were chosen to highlight the premeditated destruction 
by Soviet authorities. The selection of pictures is generally excellent, the 
quality poor. The books complement each other, differing only in their ap¬ 
proaches and the information given on the subject. 

The two volumes of Architecture, each measuring eight by eleven inches, 
are coffee-table books of sorts. Over four hundred color photographs fill vol- 
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umes one and two. Yet this pictorial guide to churches, monasteries, palaces 
and manors in Moscow and environs, Zagorsk, Kiev, Vladimir, Suzdal, Nov¬ 
gorod, Pskov, St. Petersburg (sic) and surroundings, and a few smaller north¬ 
ern towns, contains far more information than most. The Russian text, printed 
on the upper portion of the page in prerevolutionary orthography, has been 
translated into English immediately below. If the work had been produced in 
the 1940s it might have created a sensation. As it is, the texts were published 
in 1973 and 1974, shortly after high quality coffee-table books and excellent 
scholarly studies on Russian art and architecture had appeared in both Eastern 
and Western European languages. The former include works by Chernov and 
Girard, Splendors of Moscow and its Surroundings, tr. Hogarth (Cleveland: 
World, 1967); Fabritsky and Shmelev, Sokrovishcha Drevnei Rusi (Moscow: 
Progress, 1974); Froncek, ed., Horizon Book of the Arts of Russia (New 
York: American Heritage, 1970); Kaganovich, Splendors of Leningrad, tr. 
Hogarth (New York: Cowles, 1969); Kornilovich and Kaganovich, Arts of 
Russia: From the Origins to the End of the 18th Century, tr. Hogarth (Cleve¬ 
land: World, 1967-1968; Geneva-Paris-Munich: Nagel, 1976^); Kostochkin, 
Drevnerusskie goroda: Pamyatniki zodchestva XI-XVll vv. (Moscow: Iskuss- 
tvo, 1972); and Myers and Copplestone, eds., Art Treasures in Russia (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). Scholarly editions include Behrens, Kunst in 
Russland: Ein Reisebegleiter zu russischen Kunststdtten (Cologne: DuMont, 
1969; 1977®); Buldakov, G.N., ed,, et al., Pamyatniki arkhitektury Leningrada 
(Leningrad: Stroiizdat, 1960; 1975^); Faensen, Ivanov and Beyer, Altrussische 
Baukunst (Vienna-Munich: Schroll, 1972), English tr. by Whittal, Early 
Russian Architecture (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1975); Grabar, Lazarev 
and Kemenov, eds., Istoriya russkogo iskusstva, 4 vols. (Moscow: Akademiya 
nauk, 1954-1959), German tr. by Kiippers, Geschichte der russischen Kunst, 
6 vols. (Dresden: Kunst, 1957-1976); Hamilton, The Art and Architecture of 
Russia (Middlesex, England: Penguin, 1954; 1975®); Rice, A Concise History 
of Russian Art (New York: Praeger, 1963); and Voyce, The Art and Archi¬ 
tecture of Medieval Russia (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1967). 

Since the mid-1960s the Soviets have begun to issue three superb series 
of books on Russian art and architecture in medieval towns. The Museum 
Cities series, published by Aurora in Leningrad, is printed and bound in 
Hungary. It is apparently for export and most frequently appears in English 
translation. The series contains exquisite black-and-white as well as color 
photographs of churches, convents, monasteries, frescoes, icons and numerous 
religious objects made of wood, bone, precious stones, brass, bronze, gold 
and silver. The written text, of course, tends to either omit or gloss over the 
religious significance of the structures and objects. To date, Aurora has pub¬ 
lished the following Museum Cities books: Alexandrov (1979), Kostroma 
(1968), Pereslavl-Zalessky (1975), Vologda (1972; 1978®), Yaroslavl (1973) 
and Zagorsk (1971). 

The other two series, Khudozhestvennye pamyatniki, a small, white, 
hard-covered text, and Dorogi k prekrasnomu, an even smaller paperback 
with a yellow jacket, are both published by Iskusstvo in Moscow or at the 
Leningrad branch. In contrast to the Museum Cities series, these texts appear 
only in Russian and have basically black-and-white photographs. Expense, 
audience (presumably Soviet Russian) and the dilapidated state of the vast 
majority of artistic and architectural monuments in old Russian towns and 
cities dictate the choice of black-and-white pictures. Soviet black-and-white pic- 
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tures are seldom crisp, and consequently the reader cannot accurately gauge 
the actual condition of a church or monastery. Unlike the Museum Cities 
series, which thus far has concentrated on medieval towns in north central 
Russia, the two series have embraced old cities everywhere in the Soviet Union. 
Khudozhestvennye pamyatnikit for example, already includes the cities of 
Lvov (1975), Samarkand, Bukhara (1968), and Tallin (1980). Similarly, 
Dorogi k prekrasnomu includes areas in the Caucasus: V mire arkhitekturnykh 
pamyatnikov Abkhazii (1978) and V verkhovyakh BoVshogo Zelenchuka 
(1977). 

The authors of Architecture confess to an amateurish approach in the 
introduction and beg the readers’ indulgence (1:4). From the introduction it 
immediately becomes clear that the purpose of the text, unlike the previously 
cited coffee-table editions and scholarly works on Russian art and architecture, 
is to condemn Soviet sacrilege and to praise those Russians who valiantly 
fought to save their churches from eventual destruction: “But the truth that 
came out of our much-suffering fatherland on film also bears witness to the 
terrible deeds of those enemies of Christ and Russia who came to power there. 
The senseless, barbaric, villainously-absurd destruction of these . . . shrines 
remains forever incomprehensible” (1:3). 

The work, written in a popular vein, has factual historical and architec¬ 
tural information taken from respectable Russian and Soviet authors such as 
Grabar, Ilin, Karger, Lazarev, Tikhomirov and Voronin, but it is often inter¬ 
spersed with anti-Soviet diatribes. While discussing the active Church of St. 
John the Warrior in Moscow, the compilers mention the Easter chants heard 
on one of the feast days: “How clearly they resounded, as if stamped out of 
metal, these words—^‘May God arise and His enemies be scattered’—in this 
Moscow church, once again completely surrounded by raging elements, but 
this time not waters . . . this time they were far more dangerous and 
fierce . .(1:74) 

The contributors to Architecture have unnecessarily harsh words for the 
restored ensemble of churches flanking the Hotel Rossiya on the Moscow 
River: “These glowingly clean churches had been thought out as a sort of 
exotic calling-card for the capital. The renewal of Moscow’s churches [was 
directed toward] establishing a ‘historico-ethnographical and architectural- 
artistic museum.’ It is hard to say what is the greater evil: such a ‘museum*—or 
else destroying everything and clearing out a parking place for the guests of 
the ‘Hotel Russia’?” (1:64b) The suggestion lhat the restoration of churches 
to their former splendor as architectural monuments is as undesirable as 
their total destruction to make way for newly constructed secular buildings is 
particularly unfortunate. True, the Soviets have committed sacrilege by secular¬ 
izing these churches, but older Russians can be observed praying in museum 
churches such as the Kremlin cathedrals, the Kiev Monastery of the Caves 
and the Cathedral of the Nativity of the Mother of God in Suzdal. Younger 
Russians, perhaps out of curiosity, also visit the museum churches. Some of 
them are moved by the experience to attend services at one of the forty-five 
active churches in the Soviet capital or at “working” churches elsewhere in 
the Russian countryside and cities. Thus, museum churches, despite significant 
changes in the interior, serve a dual religious purpose: they function as houses 
of worship for a small segment of the population, and they awaken an interest 
in religion in the younger generation. Aside from the religious importance of 
the Orthodox churches, the ecclesiastical structures are intimately connected 
to historical periods and the development of Russian architecture. The absurd 
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notion that razing churches may be preferable to converting them into mu¬ 
seums would be tantamount, in many instances, to eradicating the last vestiges 
of the Middle Ages in Moscow and in other ancient cities. 

The compilers of Architecture indignantly contradict Soviet propaganda 
which fixes the blame for the wholesale destruction of the Kievan churches, 
cathedrals, the Monastery of the Caves and the priceless treasures within them 
on the Germans. The mines responsible for the explosions that ripped through 
the center of Kiev and the lavra had, in fact, been placed there by retreating 
Soviet forces before the Germans occupied the city (1:134-44). Soviet at¬ 
tempts to “justify” the razing of churches by forcing members of the Archeo¬ 
logical Commission to falsify facts and figures regarding old church monu¬ 
ments in Kiev are exposed as well (1:128-30). 

Emotional references to Soviet destruction are numerous: “And in 1931 
the construction of a ‘palace of culture’ with a theatre, movies and a club was 
begun in the [Simonov] Monastery. It would appear that for this end it was 
necessary to destroy the monastery Cathedral of the Dormition. In the spa¬ 
cious suburbs of Moscow there was supposedly no other place for the ‘palace 
of culture’!” (1:30) 

Volume two is more concerned with the wedding of secular and religious 
architecture as exemplified in numerous palace-church complexes throughout 
Russia. Emotional outbursts against the Soviet government are limited in 
number, but no less violent in tone. The authors certainly overstate current 
Soviet practice in regard to the pilfering of priceless art treasures at the 
Hermitage and elsewhere: “The lifelong, difficult work of a scholar, researcher 
and restorer on one hand, and the auctioning-off of national masterpieces on 
the other, make up the specifics of Soviet policy concerning Russian art and 
culture in general” (2:108). Wishful thinking seems to be the basis for the 
following statement: “This combination of religion and nationalism is some¬ 
thing the Soviet government fears more than anything else; something which 
—in our firm conviction—eventually will break the back of Soviet Com¬ 
munism” (2:192). The authors’ strong reaction against communism has com¬ 
pelled them to display far too much sympathy, or rather nostalgia, for a 
return to the days under the last tsar and tsarina, whose “profound religiosity 
and devotion to the Orthodox Church” (2:203) were, in large measure, 
responsible for the founding of the Society for the Revival of Artistic Russia 
in 1915 (2:202). 

Apart from these distractions, the English translation of the Russian text 
has a foreign quality to it. A fair number of spelling and/or printing errors 
occur as well. 

The two tomes are a dismal failure in respect to the quality of their 
photography. What makes this shortcoming even more tragic is the fact that 
the pictures occupy more than twice as much space as the printed text. Good 
color film and excellent photographic equipment were available in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. Not only were inferior film and lenses used, but the 
individuals taking the photographs were incompetent amateurs. There is no 
excuse for the large number of under and overexposed pictures appearing in 
an expensive work of this nature (illus. 1:5, 12, 20, 30, 51, 58; 2:66, 67, 92, 
174, 177, etc,). The soft or fuzzy quality in the vast majority of the photos 
camouflages important architectural details (illus. 1:14, 15, 18, 19, 25, 26; 
2:12, 35, 41, 81, 82, etc.). Many color illustrations appear to be copies of 
postcards or the products of old slides, in which the colors have long since 
faded and, in some instances, been touched up by the printer (illus. 1:35, 110, 
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111, 126, 127, 135, 165, 166; 2:23, 24, 59, 60, 62, 91, etc.). The majority of 
the plates lack true color. The richness of the reds, blues, golds, greens and 
whites of the churches has eluded the photographers. Interior shots are par¬ 
ticularly poor because of inadequate lighting, light reflection, low-grade film 
and camera equipment, improper exposure and incorrect focusing (illus. 1:6, 
38, 44, 45, 49, 58; 2:27, 29, 30, 34, 36, 38, etc.). 

The best photographs are confined to prerevolutionary black-and-white 
pictures of razed and secularized Moscow churches (1:269-86). Considering 
the state of photography at that period, the detail and crispness of the churches 
are remarkable. The authors should have utilized more of the older photo¬ 
graphs at their disposal, rather than the inferior contemporary color shots 
they chose instead. 

The second volume of Architecture contains nearly a hundred black-and- 
white photographs and the same number of color exposures. The reason for 
the unusually large number of black-and-white illustrations is to depict en¬ 
sembles of palaces or manors with churches in their original state before war, 
revolution and time had exacted their toll. The black-and-white photographs 
are generally not on a par with the prerevolutionary pictures of razed and 
secularized Moscow churches in volume one. 

Razrushennye khramy, measuring eight by eleven inches, contains 233 
black-and-white photos of churches and their remains in Moscow and the 
northeastern cities of the Golden Circle. It also has a sixty-two page postscript 
entitled “Predely vandalizma” (The ultimate in vandalism) and three appen¬ 
dices with a numerical count of the churches in 1917 and 1978. 

The tone for the book is set at the very beginning with a lengthy quota¬ 
tion from Solzhenitsyn, to whom the work is dedicated on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday: “When you travel the by-roads of Central Russia you begin 
to understand the secret of the pacifying Russian countryside. It is in the 
churches. They trip up the slopes, ascend the high hills, come down to the 
broad rivers like princesses in white and red, they lift their bell-towers— 
graceful, shapely, all different . . . But when you get into the village you find 
not the living but the dead greeted you from afar. The crosses were knocked 
off the roof or twisted out of place long ago. The dome has been stripped, 
and there are gaping holes between its rusty ribs. Weeds grow on the roofs 
and in the cracks in the walls. The murals over the altar have been washed 
by the rains of decades and obscene inscriptions scrawled over them . . . 
People were always selfish and often unkind. But the evening chimes used to 
ring out, floating over villages, fields, and woods. Reminding men that they 
must abandon the trivial concerns of this world and give time and thought to 
eternity . . . Cur forefathers put all that was finest in themselves, all their 
understanding of life into these stones, into these bell-towers” (“Travelling 
along the Oka,” translated by Harry Willetts). 

The collection of photographs in Razrushennye khramy is an unflattering, 
subjective pictorial essay of Russian churches in various states of decay and 
disintegration. To emphasize the fate numerous churches met under the Soviet 
regime, pre-1917 photographs of inviolate church structures often precede 
contemporary pictures. The compilers succeeded in capturing on film shocking 
examples of Soviet sacrilege. The most obvious disfigurements include trun¬ 
cated cupolas, crosses, drums and belfries (12, 13, 27, 43, 59, 73, 75, etc.). 
Of course, fine architectural details such as capitals, cornices, friezes, scallop 
shells, decorative brick ribbing, window surrounds and kokoshnik arches have 
been subjected to similar defacements. On many churches, grasses, weeds. 
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mosses and even trees grow (11, 24, 29, 34, 43, 53). Some churches have 
sustained such horrible battle scars that one feels that total destruction would 
have been preferable to the unsightly remnants. These include the Church of 
the Epiphany in the village of Simy (17), a church in the region of Rostov 
Veliky (41), and the Church of the Icon of the Virgin of Kazan in the village 
of Gachino (78), It seems that all of the churches have lost bricks, wood and 
glass, which apparently have been removed for secular use elsewhere. 

Church interiors have long been pillaged and emptied of all religious 
relics (icons, brass, gold, silver and woodwork). Gaping holes are all that 
remain of iconostases (14, 38, 77), Many churches are littered with broken 
glass, scraps of wood, tires, graffiti and refuse (14, 31, 38, 48, 52, 55), In the 
photograph of the Church of the Trinity in the village of Karacharovo, two 
goats can be seen wandering aimlessly amidst the ruins and rubble of the 
belfry (48). 

Although the pictures reveal that many churches stand as empty, weather¬ 
beaten shells in the countryside, it can also be seen that a number of them 
serve a utilitarian function. The church on the Matveev estate in Pogorelovo 
is now a workshop on the kolkhoz “Ilich’s Way” (18, 177). The Church of 
the Presentation of the Virgin in the Monastery of Abraham in Rostov Veliky 
has been converted into a sobering-up station (32). The two house-churches 
dedicated to St. Pantaleimon the Martyr and the Icon of the Virgin “Assuage 
my Sorrow” inside the orphanage at the former Monastery of the Epiphany 
in the village of Marfino have been transformed into a sharashka (special 
prison and research institute), which has since been immortalized by Solzhenit¬ 
syn in The Fir^t Circle (91, 158). 

In Moscow, churches were razed or remodelled to make way for all 
manner of secular structures. The seventeenth-century Church of St. George 
on Red Hill was replaced by Intourist Headquarters on Prospekt Marksa, atop 
which a huge sign proclaims Kommunizm pobedit —“Communism will be 
victorious” (103). The Church of St. Pimen the Great has given way to an 
apartment building (114). The Monastery of St. Daniel is used as a prison 
for juvenile offenders (115). The baroque Church of Sts. Peter and Paul in 
Petrovskoe-Razumovskoe has been converted into a wine shop (133). The 
“New” Refectory at Simonov Monastery manufactures fish hooks (134). The 
Kazan Cathedral (102), the eighteenth-century Church of the Transfiguration 
(109) and many more made way for vacant plots in the Soviet capital. The 
overpowering Cathedral of Christ the Savior, capable of holding ten thousand 
people, was demolished for the immense Palace of Soviets, which, due to 
foundation problems and World War H, never reached fruition. In its place 
sits the sprawling, circular outdoor swimming pool near Kropotkinskaya 
Metro Station, 

The postscript, “The Ultimate in Vandalism,” contains fascinating scraps 
of information, often in anecdotal form. Chapter 1 relates poignantly how 
St. BasiTs Cathedral on Red Square was spared destruction. According to the 
author, the architect Baranovsky refused to cooperate with Soviet authorities 
on the demolition project, and, as a result, was sent to prison. Stalin and his 
associates seem to have forgotten about the demolition plan, which their 
subordinates, perhaps encouraged by Baranovsky’s protest, decided not to 
remind them of. There was even a rumor floating around Moscow that the 
Americans had offered several million dollars to purchase the cathedral and 
ship it back to the United States. In all probability, however, foreigners would 
not have learned of the planned demolition of a church until the Soviets had 
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actually begun to tear it down (137), Another tale recounts the horrified 
reaction of a Russian historian to the destruction of Moscow’s oldest house 
of worship, the fourteenth-century Church of the Savior in the Woods located 
in the Kremlin: “As they were tearing down the Church of the Savior, the 
oldest church in Moscow, I was sitting on a log weeping. I felt like a Roman 
of old witnessing the destruction of ancient Rome by the barbarians” (138). 
By the mid-1930s some 150 of the oldest Moscow churches had been leveled. 
Another 300 churches had been turned into factory shops, warehouses, clubs, 
institutions, hostels, prisons, and so on. More than twenty public toilets were 
built on the site of razed churches and chapels (138). 

The author further indicates that the restoration of the Kremlin, which 
is under direct orders of the Ninth Directorate of the KGB, is not proceeding 
according to acceptable methods of renovation, nor is it in conformance with 
the original style. Loud, chemically harmful paints, for example, are being 
used to turn the Kremlin and its cathedrals into novenkie monetki (“newly 
minted coins”). The same holds true for the restoration of churches through¬ 
out Russia (139-40). 

Despite the avowed function of the Society for the Preservation of Monu¬ 
ments, historical buildings are not necessarily exempt from destruction. The 
author claims that new city-planning tendencies and important guests are a 
constant threat to the Moscow churches. At the end of the 1950s, in antici¬ 
pation of Eisenhower’s visit to Moscow, old houses and the Church of the 
Annunciation on the Banks (of the Moscow River) were razed along his 
projected route to the Kremlin. Nixon’s visit in 1972 resulted in the leveling 
of the Church of the Icon of the Virgin of Kazan and the Church of Sts. 
Joachim and Anna (159-60). 

The postscript makes absorbing reading, but how accurate is it? The sort 
of information provided here is difficult, if not impossible, to verify. Undoubt¬ 
edly, precise facts and figures concerning the Orthodox churches lie deep in 
the recesses of the KGB, where they will likely remain for some time. The 
reader is put in the position of accepting the author’s commentary on “good 
faith.” Numerous “eyewitness” reports, letters and an unpublished eight-volume 
reference work on the Moscow churches in the Soviet era by an “M.L. Bogo¬ 
yavlensky” are the primary sources. The author also quotes passages from 
early Soviet newspapers to support his thesis that Soviet authorities alone 
are to blame for the wholesale destruction of religious and architectural 
monuments. Churches in the United States, on the other hand, can, and do, 
go out of business, but for financial rather than religious reasons. The vacated 
church buildings, some of them architectural monuments, are converted to 
businesses, condominiums, music halls, schools, gymnasiums, and so on, 
occasionally with significant structural changes. 

The author also attacks Soviet efforts to restore historical monuments. 
Insufficient funds are being allocated to restore churches, Moscow receives an 
unproportionately high amount and the workmanship is shoddy. Similar 
charges could be leveled at western governments that attempt to preserve 
monuments. Every country has its own priorities. The author frequently over¬ 
dramatizes situations. Both the photographs and the text are subjective, nega¬ 
tive portraits of inhuman Soviet forces at work. It is regrettable that the 
author did not take a more balanced approach to the subject. Although the 
Soviet government is responsible for the destruction of countless religious edi¬ 
fices, the same people deserve credit for preserving and restoring large numbers 
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of convents, monasteries and churches as architectural and cultural menu- 
ments in the Soviet Union, 

No university library should be without Moskva, a remarkable scrapbook 
of Moscow churches and monasteries. The soft-bound text, measuring nine 
by thirteen inches and printed by offset photography, consists of 730 black- 
and-white photos of 352 Orthodox and non-Orthodox churches in the city of 
Moscow. There are two keys to the churches. The first, written in French, 
contains essential information, most of which has been omitted from both 
the second key, written in Russian, and the text proper. The author probably 
felt that information regarding the dates of destruction and/or restoration of 
individual churches, dates of photographs and present-day church locations 
suited neither the tone nor the content of the prerevolutionary text. Typed-in 
captions range from one line for some churches (Church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul [40], Church of St. Sergius [52], Church of the Protection of the Mother 
of God [69], Church of St. Nicholas of the Linen-Weavers [76], etc.) to one 
hundred or more for others (the Kremlin cathedrals, Convent of the Ascen¬ 
sion, Monastery of the Miracles or Miraculous Apparitions of the Archangel 
Michael [1-10], Cathedral of St. Basil the Blessed [11-2], Chapel of the Icon 
of the Mother of God of the Iviron [18], New Convent of the Virgin [131-4], 
and so on). Hand-drawn maps based on prerevolutionary Moscow pinpoint 
former church locations in old Moscow. Soviet tourist maps, characteristically 
distorted but unfortunately the only maps available to the compiler, have 
been used to locate churches in the newer regions of the capital. Although 
the photographs and text appear to be crudely pasted together on the pages, 
decorative borders separate the pictures from the captions and each other 
and lend a charmingly naive flavor to the book. 

The author, “V.A.,” for whom the work must have been a long, trying 
labor of love, has succeeded in evoking the atmosphere of Holy Moscow. 
Here, for the first time, the reader can experience the richness of Moscow’s 
church architecture from old photographs never before assembled in one 
volume. The scenes depicted therein still live in the memories of Moscow’s 
oldest living inhabitants. 

The compiler has approached his delicate task in several ways. First, the 
printed text relies almost exclusively on pre-1917 ecclesiastical literature, much 
of which remains inaccessible to western scholars. Historical and religious 
descriptions are quoted verbatim from these early sources. The longer, or 
more complete, church entries usually contain the name(s) of the church, the 
architect(s), its pre-1917 Moscow location, the date(s) of construction, the 
names of the side-altars and noteworthy icons and/or wonderworking icons, 
the mention of valuable frescoes and iconostases and historical notes such as 
the circumstances surrounding the building of the church, historical events 
associated with the church, later additions or renovations, the names of the 
founder(s) and patron(s), the origin of the church name and the relics or 
burial site(s) of famous churchmen or nobles. War, revolution and Soviet 
rule have wrought enormous and irreversible changes in both the state and 
status of nearly every church in the capital. Consequently, information con¬ 
cerning the once elaborately decorated church interiors, to say nothing of 
exterior alterations, are often no longer valid today. References to either local 
or miracle-working icons, for example, are frequent, yet a number of them 
have been confiscated, sold or have simply vanished. Indeed, the author point¬ 
edly avoids a description of the present-day churches. Second, photographs 
of old icons of the saints and church feasts, after whom nearly all Orthodox 
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churches are named, accompany many church photos. The figures in the icons 
make the contrast between the inviolate and desecrated churches even more 
poignant. This is especially so in the case of the magnificent Church of the 
Dormition of the Mother of God on Pokrovka (36). To indicate the spot on 
Ulitsa Chernyshevskogo where the towering, massive church stood before it 
was destroyed in the early 1930s, the author has superimposed the festal icon 
of the Dormition and placed it over a nondescript two-story structure. Also 
provided are rare views of altars and saints’ relics in some of the razed or 
secularized churches and monasteries such as the razed Cathedral of Christ 
the Savior (55), the secularized Church of the Protection of the Mother of 
God in the Convent of Sts. Martha and Mary (65), the secularized Church 
of the Icon of the Mother of God of the Sign in the New Monastery of the 
Savior (80) and the demolished Church of the Nativity of the Mother of 
God in Simonov Monastery (86). 

Finally, prerevolutionary pictures of immaculate churches are juxtaposed 
with photographs of the same churches taken some sixty years later. The 
photos are an eloquent testimony to the horrendous changes the majority of 
Moscow’s religious buildings have undergone since 1917. All that remains of 
the beautiful late seventeenth-century Church of the Nativity of the Mother 
of God at the Border Post (117) is the free-standing cube-shaped base of 
the bell tower (the tall octagonal portion of the tent-roof belfry has been 
demolished), which stands incongruously on the sidewalk in front of a mod¬ 
ern Soviet building. The eighteenth-century Church of St. John the Baptist 
(15), popularly known as the Church of St. Clement on Ulitsa Razina, 15, 
which numerous foreign tourists walk by in downtown Moscow, scarcely 
resembles a church today. The central drum and cupola as well as the tiered 
bell tower have been lopped off. The molded window frames have been 
simplified to conform to window frames on neighboring secular edifices. The 
upper tier of oblong windows has been bricked over and the building is no 
longer painted white. One can only speculate as to the structural changes 
inside the church. The Church of Elijah the Prophet in Vorontsov Field (95), 
now lacking its imposing late nineteenth-century belfry, cupolas and outside 
frescoes, houses the Museum of Oriental Culture. The Church of St. George 
at Field’s Edge (66) has been converted into a factory club of train car 
repairmen. The Church of the Descent of the Holy Spirit (71) in the Convent 
of the Conception has been secularized and altered almost beyond recognition. 
In addition, the belfry and Church of the Nativity of the Mother of God in 
the convent were levelled. The only ecclesiastical structure somewhat intact 
today is the Gate Church of the Icon of the Savior Not Made By Hands. 
Surviving chapels often share the same building with unlikely businesses. The 
seventeenth-century Church of Elijah the Prophet in the Novgorod Legation 
(19), for example, a domestic chapel tucked away in the same building with 
a collection center, shares a common entrance with a notary public’s office. 
The Church of St. Parasceve (33) has been replaced by the continuation of 
Prospekt Marksa across from the Hotel Moskva. The Chapel of St. Alexander 
Nevsky (34), built to commemorate the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, 
has been razed for the same thoroughfare—Prospekt Marksa near its inter¬ 
section with Ulitsa Gorkogo. In the case of levelled churches, the phrase 
zdanie ne sokhranilos (“the building has not been preserved”) has been ap¬ 
pended. The reader also discovers that the Don Monastery houses not only a 
graveyard for famous people, but also for remnants of destroyed churches 
(56, 139). Half a dozen photographs depict window surrounds, portals and 
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high reliefs from houses of worship such as the Church of the Dormition on 
Pokrovka (today Ulitsa Chernyshevskogo) and the Cathedral of Christ the 
Savior. (Stone tablets identifying the other chiu’ch fragments are unfortunately 
illegible in the photographs.) 

There are some drawbacks to Moskva. The text is weak on architectural 
details. The historical and religious commentary is uneven in its treatment of 
Moscow churches. Too little information is provided for many religious struc¬ 
tures. For example, the Church of the Transfiguration of the Savior on the 
Sands (126), the Church of St. Blasius on Old Stable Lane (126) and the 
Church of the Icon of the Mother of God of the Sign in Perovo (144) have 
a one-line description. A number of parish and estate churches located out¬ 
side central Moscow toward the Ring Road have been inadvertently omitted. 
These include the Church on the Vorontsov estate, the Church of the Holy 
Trinity on the Sviblov estate, the Church of St. Nicholas in Saburovo, the 
Church on the Pokrov-Glebov-Streshnev estate, the Church of Sts. Boris and 
Gleb in Degunino, the Church of the Icon of the Mother of God of Blachernae 
on the Kuzminky estate, and so on. There is no coherent index to the churches. 
In order to find a particular church, the reader must comb through four pages 
of references to church photographs. The entire manuscript, originally typed 
on a manual machine, is occasionally difficult to read. The fault, no doubt, 
lies either with a worn-out ribbon, an inferior typewriting machine or an 
exhausted typist. Maps indicating church locations are fairly evenly spaced 
throughout the book near the churches under discussion. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, the church photo and text are quite far from the appropriate map. The 
quality of the black-and-white photographs is inconsistent. The author, how¬ 
ever, is not to blame. He had to make do with older photographs at his dis¬ 
posal as well as with poor Soviet camera equipment and low-grade film for 
recent pictures. 

Despite these shortcomings, Moskva should be hailed as a pioneer in the 
field. It contains a fairly complete photographic record of Moscow churches 
before and after the Revolution as well as a wealth of pre-1917 historical and 
religious information. 

Only one of the three books, Razrushennye khramy, directly addresses 
the basic question of how many churches existed in 1917 and how many have 
survived under Soviet leadership today. Architecture and Moskva let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. Two brief charts in Razrushennye khramy (after 
page 199) suggest that in 1917 Moscow there were 520 Orthodox churches 
and 78 churches or prayer houses for nine non-Orthodox denominations. By 
1978, these figures had been reduced to 300 (of which 40 function as active 
churches) and 62, respectively. Prerevolutionary encyclopedias, guidebooks 
and directories quote figures ranging from 450 to 657. The figures are mean¬ 
ingless unless we know (1) the precise size of Moscow for the years 1917 
and 1978; (2) the definition of a church; and (3) what the author chose to 
count as a church. Razrushennye khramy does not elaborate. Moscow’s area, 
for example, has increased nearly four-fold since 1917, encompassing many 
villages and former estates with their own religious edifices that were situated 
outside the old city limits. If the term “church” refers to any enclosed struc¬ 
ture used for divine worship, it would apply not only to free-standing build¬ 
ings including some mausoleums, but also to house churches, private chapels, 
gate churches and churches above churches. In late nineteenth-century Mos¬ 
cow, there were over one hundred house churches and private chapels in 
palaces, barracks, prisons, almshouses, hospitals, schools, private residences. 
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and so forth. But the problem of providing an accurate church count for 
ecclesiastical buildings in Moscow for the years 1917 and 1981 is complex 
and cannot be dealt with in more detail here. 

It should be noted that all three books are priceless as living testaments 
to the grief and rage of a people who were helpless to prevent the drastic and 
often ruthless destruction of their religious and cultural heritage. Their cry 
will be heard by all those who read these pages. It is the universal cry of all 
peoples whose lives are changed too fast by the impersonal forces of theories, 
technologies and governments. Through these books the disfigured churches 
and open lots where churches once stood bear living witness to the internal 
wounds, yet unhealed, of fellow human beings. 

Despite a biased, anti-Soviet approach to the fate of the Orthodox 
churches in the Soviet Union, Architecture and Razrushennye khramy are 
valuable for the light they shed on a taboo topic. Moskva, with its unique 
photographic record of Moscow churches and historical and religious com¬ 
mentary, is in a class by itself. Hopefully, this samizdat publication will 
inspire other capable individuals to compile similar scrapbooks about medieval 
Russian towns. 

Marshall Winokur 


Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections on the Filioque Con¬ 
troversy. Faith and Order Paper No. 103. London: SPCK; Geneva: WCC, 
1981. 186 pp. 

Edited by Dr. Lukas Vischer, the former Director of “Faith and Order” 
(who also writes a Preface to the book under review), this collective book 
again places the issue of the filioque in the forefront of the ecumenical debate. 
Part I of the volume contains the text of a Memorandum, which resulted 
from two “Faith and Order” consultations on the subject (Strasbourg, 1978 
and 1979) and which concludes that all Christians should recognize, as norma¬ 
tive, the Creed without the filioque addition. The Memorandum has been sub¬ 
mitted to all WCC member churches for their consideration. The second part 
contains a collection of essays by Protestant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
authors on the historical and theological aspects of the problem. A study of 
these various essays makes one understand how the conclusion of the Memo¬ 
randum was reached. Indeed, there is practical unanimity among the authors 
in favor of dropping the addition from the Creed. Curiously, the strongest 
arguments in favor of keeping the filioque are described in Anglican (Donald 
M. Allchin) and Old Catholic (Kurt Stalder) papers, although both authors 
also affirm the “normative” character of the non-interpolated text. 

This quasi-unanimity is, of course, quite significant in itself. It constitutes 
a real ecumenical event. However, it also covers many diiferences in approach¬ 
ing the problems of substance, including trinitarian theology itself, as well as 
the problem of tradition, i.e., of ecclesiological consistency. There, the con¬ 
fessional divergences are clearly apparent. 

The historical part of the collection contains a useful review by M. Or- 
phanos (Orthodox, Athens) of the arguments cited by Byzantine Orthodox 
theologians against the filioque, and a somewhat incomplete historical survey 
of the controversy by D. Ritschl (Reformed, Mainz). For instance, the author 
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